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Tenderlcin's  Cnly 
Crosswalk  Guard: 
Savins  Lives  cf 
Schcclc  hilclren 

by  Julie  Scheff 

//■  m  g  ait  little  one/'  Mary  Dickey  yells 
|#|#  out  to  a  youngster  poised  to  race 
across  one  of  the  busiest  intersec- 
tions in  the  Tenderloin.  Dickey,  the  Tenderloin's 
only  crossing  guard,  watches  like  a  falcon  from 
her  post  at  Eddy  and  Jones  streets  for  grade 
school  children  who  zip,  dash,  and  jet  across 
one  of  the  deadliest  corridors  of  the  Tender- 
loin— the  one  block  stretch  surrounding  her 
perch. 

A  14-year  veteran  of  the  post  office,Dickey,  51 ,  came  to  her  job 
tour  years  ago  after  four  children  lost  their  lives  near  that  street 
corner.  "I  monitor  the  kids  very  carefully.  I  haven't  lost  one  yet," 
says  Dickey.  No  children  have  died  on  the  Tenderloin's  streets 
since  Dickey  came  to  the  Tenderloin. 

Dickey  notes,  however,  that  her  shift  from  2  to  5  p.m.  schooldays, 
means  the  children  are  unprotected  in  the  morning  between  7  and 
9:30  a.m.,  when  the  Tenderloin's  1,200  eJementary-school-at;ed 
children  fan  out  to  almost  100  bus  stops  sprinkled  throughout  the 
Tenderloin. 

"They  tell  me  that  in  the  morning  they're  scared,"  said  Dickey. 
"But  the  City  doesn't  feel  like  the  Tenderloin  needs  another 
crossing  guard." 

While  the  Tenderloin  has  one  crossing  guard,  citywide  there 
are  93.  The  Mission  District  alone  has  10.  Yet  Dickey  is  the  only 
crossing  guard  to  safeguard  the  Tenderloin's  schoolage  children, 
most  of  whom  must  cross  busy  streets  to  reach  bus  stops  from 
where  they  are  driven  to  a  school  on  Treasure  Island,  a  thirty- 
minute  ride  away. 

Cars  aren't  the  only  threat  to  neighborhood  children  that 
worries  Dickey.  Children  tell  her  all  the  time  that  they  are  afraid 
of  the  drug  dealers  who  hang  around  the  corner  of  Eddy  and  Jones 
streets,  where  many  of  the  Tenderloin's  elementary  school  stu- 
dents board  the  Treasure  Island  school  bus. 

Dickey  tells  the  older  children  that  they  should  remember 
descriptions  of  drug  dealers  and  people  who  try  to  entice  children 
in  with  offers  of  candy. 

"Our  blocks  can  be  really,  really  intense,"  agrees  Midge  Wil- 
son, director  of  the  Bay  Area  Women's  Resource  Center  at 
Leavenworth  Street  near  Ellis  Street.  "Some  days,  we're  spending 
all  day  trying  to  get  people  not  to  deal  drugs  or  smoke  crack  in  our 
doorway.  And  there's  a  bus  stop  right  in  front  of  our  office.  The 
kids  see  it  right  in  front  of  them.  There's  a  lot  of  prostitution.  All 
that  is  part  of  a  kid's  daily  diet." 

For  her  part,  Dickey  has  been  successful  in  clearing  the  north 
side  of  Jones  Street  of  drug  dealers,  turning  it  into  a  safe  harbor  for 
seniors,  children  and  other  pedestrians  to  pass  by.  Perhaps  be- 
cause of  her  success,  she  commands  a  certain  respect  on  the  street. 
"Hi,  traffic  lady,"  one  man  says,  echoing  the  responses  she  re- 
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Mary  Dickey:  This 
"angel  of  the  crosswalk" 
has  guided  "little  ones" 
to  safety  since  1988. 
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Ask  the  People 


by  Tess  Ventresca 
Photo  Doug  Niven 


How  do  you  like  living 
in  the  Tenderloin? 

Sheela  Singh,  14 

I  don't  really  like  to  live  in  the 
Tenderloin  because  sometimes  I  have  felt 
scared  and  I  don't  have  much  freedom.  I 
heard  about  many  bad  things  that 
happened  in  the  Tenderloin,  like  shoot- 
ing, kidnapping,  children  being  raped 
and  other  things  which  makes  me 
scared — also  drug  dealing- 


Jenny  Hau,  13 

I  like  living  in  the  Tenderloin  very 
much  because  1  don't  have  to  worry 
about  the  dark.  There  are  still  a  lot  of 
people  outdoors  when  it's  dark.  Even 
though  most  of  them  are  dangerous,  but  I 
know  that  not  everybody  is.  The  Tender- 
loin is  not  like  other  places.  Other  places 
are  quiet  and  when  it  gets  dark  our 
parents  won't  let  us  stay  out.  In  other 
words,  I  like  the  Tenderloin  because  I 
think  it  is  safe. 


Bharti  Patel,  15 

I  feel  scared  living  in  the  Tenderloin, 
because  there's  too  much  violence  going 
around.  I  don't  even  feel  safe  walking 
home  from  work  in  daylight.  The  streets 
are  dirty  and  in  some  places  you  can 
smell  urine.  The  people  who  hang 
around  the  corners  of  the  street  are  always  harassing  people.  When  people  ask  me  where 
1  live,  I'm  embarrassed  to  say,  "I  live  in  the  Tenderloin." 

I  think  the  Tenderloin  needs  more  places  where  youth  can  go  to  after  school,  so  they 
don't  get  involved  in  selling  drugs  or  other  types  of  illegal  things.  There  should  be  a  place 
where  we  can  go  and  be  ourselves. 


House  Log 


Letters 


Poetry  Please! 

To  the  Editor: 

I  think  the  new  look  of  the  Tender- 
loin Times  is  more  light  and  airy  and 
easier  to  read  than  the  old  format  al- 
lowed. But,  is  there  a  sentiment  against 
creative  writers?  I  know  we  writers 
sometimes  write  stuff  that  makes  folks 
groan,  and  there  are  probably  human 
beings  who  don't  like  creative  writing 
whatsoever. 

Nevertheless,  I'd  like  to  see  creative 
writers  back  in  every  issue,  or  at  least 
five  times  a  year,  and  the  economy 
measures  handled  in  some  other  way. 

Seeing  my  own  stuff  printed  in  the 
old  Times  was  exci  ting  to  me  and  I  wrote 
more  regularly  than  before  the  Times 
became  my  "market."  I  was  lucky.  The 
Tenderloin  writers  after  me  are  not 
lucky — they  have  no  showcase. 

-Janice  King 

More  Pleas  for  Poetry 
To  the  Editor: 

1  think  poetry  should  continue  to  be 
published  in  the  paper,  even  if  it  is 
shortened  due  to  limited  funds.  Besides 
sponsoring  the  Tenderloin  Times,  Hos- 
pitality House  also  funds  art  and  writ- 
ing workshops. 

Poems  say  a  lot  about  this  neighbor- 
hood, and  a  large  part  of  the  Times' 
heart  has  been  the  good  tradition  of  its 
poetry  page.  Good  traditions  are  some- 
times hard  to  come  by. 


An  announcement  was  made  at  the 
Tenderloin  Writers'  Workshop  that  the 
page  would  be  discontinued.  One  reac- 
tion from  a  poet  was  that  she  felt  sick  to 
her  stomach.  This  letter  is  intended  to 
be  self-serving  to  the  workshop  because 
that  is  just  the  point.  It  is  a  forum  for 
sharing  feelings  down  here  on  an  opti- 
mum of  topics.  Shouldn't  an  organiza- 
tion that  takes  the  fine  stance  of  even 
having  a  writers'  workshop  print  in  its 
newspaper  the  poetry  and  writing  from 
the  workshop? 

-Rhett  Stuart 

Editors'  Reply: 

Thank  you  for  your  response  to  the  last 
issueofThe  Times.  We  welcome  hearingour 
readers'  concerns.  The  last  issue  of  the  paper 
was  necessarily  short  because  we  were  work- 
ing under  new  budget  constraints  and  were 
designing  a  whole  new  look  to  the  newspa- 
per. As  you  will  see,  this  issue  once  again 
features  poetry. 

Cuts?  Cut  the  Southeast  Asian  Section 
To  the  editor: 

I  noticed  in  your  June/July  edition 
that  you  are  facing  recession  and  bud- 
get cuts.  As  a  suggestion,  I  would  sug- 
gest you  cancel  the  foreign  language 
section. 

I  nail  my  foreign  travels,  I  never  found 
a  country  that  put  out  the  red  carpet  to 
speak  English  for  me.  Also,  if  one  de- 
sired to  remain  in  the  country,  possibly 
to  take  up  residence,  one  would  have  to 
learn  the  language  or  return  home. 
SPEAK  ENGLISH. 

-Enid  Leuthold 


At  Home  in  the  Tenderloin 


by  Eric  Robertson 

Having  moved  out  of  the  Ten- 
derloin two  months  ago,  I  now 
sit  in  a  quieter  and  perhaps 
nicer  place  on  the  Golden  Gate  Park 
Panhandle.  But  the  quiet  can  be  deafen- 
ing and,  as  of  late,  I  am  moved  to  think 
of  my  time  back  in  the  Tenderloin,  of  the 
rumble  of  the  streets  and  the  tension  in 
the  air.  Something  loosened  in  me  there, 
and  I'm  better  off  for  the  shaking. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Tenderloin,  I 
walked  a  fine  line  between  two  worlds — 
outsider  and  insider.  I  expected  the  tar 
and  feather  treatment  or  at  least  a  kick 
in  the  head.  But  at  some  point  this  ten- 
sion eased  and  relaxed  to  a  warm  em- 
brace, never  held  long  but  always  deep. 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  like  some  old 
Russian  writer,  I'll  tell  you  about  my 
Tenderloin  experience.  In  those  10 
months,  I  feel  more  life  experience 
passed  than  the  actual  number  of  days 
reflect. 

On  my  second  story  assignment  for 
The  Tenderloin  Times  (a  celebration  of 
the  10th  anniversary  of  the  Tenderloin 
Reflection  and  Education  Center),  I  met 
a  man  named  Rhett  who  reads  and 
writes  and  breathes  poetry  and  reflects 
upon  everything  around  him:  his  work- 
place, his  friends,  his  relatives,  his  neigh- 
bors. At  times,  he  can  be  downright 
sour,  but  I  have  never  once  heard  him 
say  a  bad  word  about  the  Tenderloin.  In 
fact,  his  praise  is  enormous.  For  the  last 
1 2  years  he  has  settled  here  like  fine  silk, 
dreaming  his  world  of  words  as  he  walks 
these  streets. 

Another  of  my  early  friends  was  a  man 


that  I  met  at  the  cable  car  turnaround  on 
Powell  Street.  He  was  drunk  and 
wanted  to  show  me  the  Native  Ameri- 
can way  to  play  my  Iraqi  drum.  I  bought 
him  coffee  and  invited  him  to  stay  on 
my  hotel  room  floor.  Our  friendship 
deepened.  I  played  like  I  was  homeless 
with  him  and  he  played  like  he  had  a 
home  with  me.  On  the  street,  he  prac- 
ticed a  newly  found  talent:  carving 
winged  eagles  and  flying  porpoises.  At 
home,  I  cooked  recipes  on  my  newly 
acquired  hot  plate.  In  the  end,  we  both 
caught  lice  and  he  left  to  go  south. 
It  was  near  Christmas  and  I  decided  to 
get  out  of  the  Tenderloin,  at  least  for  a 
short  time.  I  took  a  bus  to  Point  Reyes 
National  Seashore  and  camped  out  far 
away  from  the  city  sickness.  I  felt  lonely 
and  on  my  second  night  I  was  too  cold 
to  sleep.  I  walked  instead,  under  a  full 
moon,  and  reached  a  prominent  rock 
that  opened  to  the  sky  and  the  sea.  A 
warm  breeze  rose  from  the  ocean  and 
before  I  fell  asleep  I  turned  my  head 
south  and  noticed  a  tiny  town  lit  up  on 
the  black  ocean,  haloed  against  an  ash- 
blue  sky — San  Francisco. 

The  next  day — Christmas — I  caught 
the  last  bus  back  to  town.  At  the  Balboa 
Hotel,  where  I  lived  in  the  heart  of  the 
Tenderloin,  I  showered  and  shaved, 
and  went  downstairs^  to  my  friend's 
room.  He  was  not  at  home.  He  had 
mentioned  the  possibility  of  sharing  a 
Christmas  dinner — "the  big  pre-made 
kind  they  have  at  Safeway". 

I  can't  remember  what  I  eventually 
ate,  but  I  do  remember  that  there  was 
some  new  security  that  came  over  me — 
I  was  home.  Back  home  in  the  Tender- 
loin! 


Editor's  Reply: 

We  believe  that  the  mission  of  The  Tender- 
loin Times  is  to  serve  a  diverse, 
multicultural  community.  Though  many 
immigrants  and  their  children  learn  En- 
glish rapidly,  others — especially  the  eld- 
erly— do  not.  We  see  the  preservation  of 
native  cultures  and  languages  as  a  strength 
ofthecommu  nity,  a  nd  hope  to  provide  com  - 
munity  news  to  all  residents  of  the  Tender- 
loin, who  might  otherwise  receive  no  news 


at  all.  We  invite  other  readers  to  comment 
on  this  subject. 

Marl  ton  Fire  Heroes 

To  the  Editor: 

I  would  like  to  thank  everyone  in- 
volved in  helping  tenants  during  and 
after  the  3-alarm  fire  at  the  Marl  ton 
Manor,  240  Jones  St.  on  June  26, 1992. 

-Marvis  }.  Phillips 
Marlton  Manor  Tenant 


Editor's  Notes 


For  15  years,  The  Tenderloin  Times 
has  celebrated  the  courage  of  a 
community  fighting  to  survive. 
Through  our  stories,  we  have  shown  both 
the  promise  and  the  tragedy  of  this  diverse 
neighborhood  with  its  unique  mosaic  of 
cultures  and  ethnicities,  its  differing  age 
groups  and  rich  personal  pasts,  its  people 
who  call  the  Tenderloin  home  and  others 
who  pass  through  toward  other  destina- 
tions. 

The  constant  tension  between  tragedy 
and  promise,  to  a  large  extent,  defines  our 
community's  character. 

The  people  of  the  Tenderloin  are  survi- 
vors. Living  side  by  side  are  Vietnam  veter- 
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ans — many  of  whom  now  find  themselves 
American  refugees  without  homes  in  their 
own  country — and  former  Vietnamese  vil- 
lagers who  fled  bombs  and  bullets  to  find 
freedom  here.  Children  from  that  war- 
torn  region  are  here  as  transplants  to  a 
different  soil — delicate  saplings  needing 
nourishment,  but  vulnerable,  like  all  chil- 
dren to  the  war  at  home:  a  war  of  crime, 
poverty,  and  despair.  Also  here  are  the 
children  of  veterans  of  a  long-fought  civil 
rights  war  that  has  notyet  ended  at  home — 
one  against  isolation,  benign  neglect,  and 
a  history  of  oppression  reaching  back  to 
slavery.  African  Americans,  Asian  Ameri- 
cans, Native  Americans,  Caucasians,  and 
others  share  a  common  history  of  battle 
here — some  victorious,  many  not — against 
those  who  see  them  as  outcasts,  different, 
and  undeserving  of  equal  opportunity. 

The  stories  in  this  issue,  many  written 
by  people  who  live  in  the  Tenderloin,  re- 
flect this  common  struggle  and  the  occa- 
sional sweet  taste  of  victory.  Rev.  Clenda 
Hope  writes  passionately  about  the  hotel 
conditions  in  the  Tenderloin  and  chal- 
lenges City  Hall  to  enforce  health  and 
safety  codes  so  that  poor  people  can  live  in 
decent  and  safe  housing. 

Josh  Brandon  writes  about  people  tak- 
ing back  the  power  to  change  their  own 
lives  in  a  piece  about  five  grassroots  groups 
whose  members  are  organizing  out  of  a 
sense  of  anger  and  frustration  with  the 
new  "War  on  the  Poor."  His  other  article 
traces  another  grassroots  effort,  begun 
years  ago,  that  has  led  to  the  opening  of  a 
refuge  where  those  most  vulnerable  to 
death  by  exposure  can  get  out  from  the 
cold. 

Neil  Scott,  a  Cambridge  Hotel  resi- 
dent, uses  his  skills  as  a  writer  to  chronicle 
the  elusive  payoff  of  a  soda  can  pull-tab 
redemption — one  of -language  newspaper 
there. 

continued  on  page  2 


Read  My  Lips! 

Communiry  CommencaRy 

by  Giairt  Paolo  Boschetti 

The  Tenderloin  was  my  first 
stop  when  I  came  to  San 
Francisco  from  Italy.  I 
stayed  at  the  Page  Hotel  at  Turk 
and  Leavenworth  streets.  That 
was  25  years  ago,  and  I've  been 
here  ever  since,  so  I  can  almost 
say  that  I  know  a  little  bit  about 
the  Tenderloin. 

There  are  a  lot  of  people  here, 
all  condensed  into  a  small  area, 
which  from  a  business  standpoint 
makes  the  Tenderloin  a  good 
place  to  do  business.  We  are  in  a 
great  location — in  the  heart  of  the 
city.  The  weather  here  is  good, 
and  compared  to  the  rest  of  San 
Francisco,  the  streets  are  as  wide 
as  boulevards. 


owners  and  especially  the  people 
who  come  here  to  run  all  of  these 
non-profit  social  service  organiza- 
tions and  agencies.  I'm  not  saying 
that  any  one  person  or  group  has 
more  responsibility  in  this  than 
others.  This  is  everyone's  problem, 
and  everybody  needs  to  help  solve 
it. 

Many  social  service  people  are 
trained  professionals,  and  they 
have  a  lot  of  talent  and  expertise  in 
organizing,  so  perhaps  they  could 
get  together  with  business  people — 
and  non-business  people,  too — and 
use  that  expertise  to  help  find 
solutions  to  the  problems. 

I  also  think  that  business 
people — especially  business  owners 
like  myself — have  to  do  a  lot  more. 
We  have  a  special  obligation  to  give 
residents  a  safe,  clean  place  to  live.  I 
try  to  do  that. 

I  was  the  first  advocate  for 
lighting  up  the  Tenderloin  at  night. 


Editor's  Notes 


continued  from  page  2 

This  newspaper's  success  is  due  to 
the  efforts  of  these  grassroots 
rabblerousers  and  we  give  our  deepest 
thanks  to  all  of  them. 

We  also  thank  those  who  have  helped 
build  the  reputation  of  this  newspaper. 

This  includes  our  publisher  Hospitality 
House,  most  recently  former  Editor 
Tom  McCarthy  and  Business  Manager 
CreerLleaud,  who  dedicated  three  years 
of  their  lives  to  the  newspaper.  Sara 
Colm,  former  editor-in-chief,  worked 
for  the  Times  for  more  than  10  years 
and  helped  found  the  Southeast  Asian 
section.  We  also  thank  Phil  Head,  Liz 
Price,  Rob  Waters,  Wade  Hudson  and 
others  who  worked  hard  for  the  paper. 

The  Times  is  in  the  middle  of  chang- 
ing to  overcome  a  financial  squeeze 
that  has  left  the  staff  with  two  less  full- 
time  employees. 


You  will  see  some  of  the  changes  in 
this  issue.  The  front  page  now  presents 
the  theme  for  each  issue.  New  sections 
will  be  added  as  we  surmount  these  tur- 
bulent economic  times.  Our  new  food 
page  in  this  issue,  for  instance,  will  show- 
case unusual,  exotic  ingredients  found  in 
the  neighborhood's  ethnic  groceries  as  a 
vehicle  for  everyone  to  embrace  our 
multicultural  diversity. 

One  other  way  to  celebrate  the  breadth 
and  depth  of  voices  to  be  found  in  the 
Tenderloin  is  to  ask  residents  to  fill  these 
pages  with  their  own  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence. Giam  Paolo  Boschetti  does  this  in  a 
communiry  commentary  entitled  "Read 
My  Lips."  We  also  ask  the  many  artists  in 
the  Tenderloin  to  submit  line  drawings 
and  editorial  cartoons  for  our  consider- 
ation. Send  artwork,  write  letters  and 
poetry,  and  send  in  article  ideas  for  us  to 
investigate.  We  want  to  hear  from  you. 


"Problems  grow  like  weeds  in  a  beautiful  garden.  If  we  don't  cut 
them  down  as  soon  as  they  come,  before  long  the  weeds  will  take 
over  and  we  won't  be  able  to  enjoy  the  garden. " 


Another  good  thing  about  the 
Tenderloin  is  its  architecture.  No 
other  buildings  in  the  city  could 
stand  the  abuse  these  buildings 
have  been  put  to  and  still  look  as 
good. 

We  do  have  our  problems,  but 
I've  invested  in  the  Tenderloin 
because  I'm  convinced  that  things 
can  get  better,  and  that's  why  I'm 
still  here. 

But  no  matter  how  many  good 
things  we  have  in  our  favor, 
nothing  sells  itself.  Before  we  can 
invite  guests  into  our  home — and 
that's  what  the  Tenderloin  is — we 
have  to  clean  our  house  a  bit. 
Maybe  we  won't  scrub  everything 
shiny  and  bright,  but  we  do  have 
to  put  the  garbage  in  the  trash. 

Problems  grow  like  weeds  in  a 
beautiful  garden.  If  we  don't  cut 
them  down  as  soon  as  they  come, 
before  long  the  weeds  will  take 
over  and  we  won't  be  able  to 
enjoy  the  garden. 

And  that  means  we  have  to 
work  on  the  drug  dealers.  We've 
got  to  let  them  know  that  they  are 
not  welcome,  that  their  kind  of 
business  is  no  longer  acceptable 
here  and  that  we  want  a  better 
environment  for  our  children  and 
our  elderly.  We  don't  want  to  live 
our  lives  in  fear  or  have  to  lock 
ourselves  behind  iron  gates  and 
become  prisoners  in  our  homes 
before  we  can  feel  safe. 

But  this  has  to  be  a  concerted 
effort — landlords,  residents,  shop 


I  put  lights  on  the  outside  of  all  my 
buildings,  and  I  convinced  many 
other  owners  to  do  the  same.  This 
might  not  sound  like  much,  but 
nobody  wants  to  do  illegal  busi- 
ness in  the  light. 

The  drug  business  is  not  just  a 
Tenderloin  problem,  the  way  a  lot 
of  people  outside  our  community 
think.  The  truth  is,  drugs  on  our 
streets  create  a  problem  citywide. 
With  the  election  coming  up,  we 
have  a  chance  to  let  the  politicians 
know  that  their  actions  and  poli- 
cies have  been  inadequate. 

This  country  has  always  given  a 
helping  hand  to  others,  and  that 
should  not  stop.  However,  if  the 
politicians  spend  billions  of  our  tax 
money  to  find  solutions  to  prob- 
lems in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
why  can't  they  put  more  into 
dealing  with  the  problems  we  are 
having  here? 

So  far,  all  they  have  done  is  to 
put  more  and  more  people  in 
prison.  If  that  was  the  answer,  we 
would  not  still  have  this  problem. 
If  anything,  in  my  estimation,  this 
has  only  made  the  problem  worse. 

Today,  with  so  many  millions  of 
people  out  of  work,  people  need  a 
good  reason  not  to  use  drugs. 

Paul  Boschetti  is  the  owner  of  the 
Verona  Hotel  and  six  other  Tenderloin 
properties.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Concerned  Businesspersons  of  the 
Tenderloin  and  former  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  North  of 
Market  Planning  Coalition. 


Where  to  Cash  Government  Checks  that  Won't 
Break  Your  Bank: 

If  you  have  two  pieces  of  picture  ID,  most  of  these  institutions 
will  cash  your  check: 


City  Hall 

American  Savings  Bank 
Home  Fed  Bank 
West  America  Bank 


FREE 

2  percent  or  $5,  whichever  is  greater 

$1 
$5 


Service  charges  at  check  cashing  outlets  charge  two  to  six  percent  for 
government  or  payroll  checks,  and  as  high  as  10  or  15  percent  for  personal 
checks. 

California  Assemblyman  Steven  Peace  (D-Chula  Vista)  has  introduced 
legislation  to  put  a  cap  on  what  these  outlets  can  charge. 

"Basically,  when  you  are  talking  about  banking  in  the  inner  city,  you  are 
talking  about  check  cashing  places,"  said  Peace's  aide  David  Taskashima. 
"And  you  know  that  people  are  getting  ripped  off." 

— Bill  Kisliuk  contributed  to  this  report 


African  American  Group 
Flunks  Jordan 

A  performance  report  on  Mayor  Jordan,  prepared  in  late  June  by  the 
African  American  Family  Summit,  gives  the  mayor  failing  marks  in  many 
areas.  The  report  faults  Jordan  for  not  living  up  to  campaign  promises  to 
the  African  American  community,  for  poor  decision-making  and  commu- 
nications, and  for  budget  cuts  harming  women  and  people  of  color. 

Chaired  by  NAACP  leader  Lulann  McGriff  and  Rev.  Amos  Brown,  the 
Summit  has  been  circulating  its  findings  among  African  American 
opinion  leaders.  According  to  the  report,  Jordan  has  reduced  the  number 
of  African  Americans  working  in  the  Mayor's  office,  with  those  remaining 
serving  in  lower  paying  jobs  than  was  the  case  in  previous  administra- 
tions. The  document  also  claims  that  Jordan  has  paid  little  attention  to 
high  unemployment  in  the  African  American  community  and  has  failed 
to  provide  summer  job  opportunities  for  African  American  youth  that 
provide  substantial  training  for  future  employment. 

The  performance  report  facetiously  gave  Jordan  high  marks  in  only 
two  areas:  reducing  dead  weight  in  city  government  and  improving 
patterns  of  police  injustice  in  the  wake  of  the  Rodney  King  events. 

The  Summit's  report  card  gives  Jordan  the  following  grades: 


Living  up  to  Campaign  Promises 
Responsive  Decision  Making 

— F 

— F 

Appointments 

— F 

Budget  Cuts 

— F 

Communications 

— F 

Increasing  Dead  Weight 

—A 

Consent  Decree 

— F 

Increasing  Police  Injustice 

—A 

NO  EXIT 


®*92  Andy  Singer 


BALANCING  my  CHECKBOOK 


Submit  your  line  drawings,  editorial  cartoons,  and 
ideas  to  the  Times  for  possible  publication. 

Send  to,  The  Tenderloin  Times,  290  Turk  St. 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102,  Attention  Editor 
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Opening  of  Drop-in  Center  Brings 
New  Hope  of  Ending  Sidewalk  Deaths 


by  Josh  Brandon 

After  years  of  planning 
and  at  least  223  home- 
less sidewalk  deaths, 
the  new  24-hour  Drop-In  Cen- 
ter for  public  inebriates  and  sub- 
stance abusers  finally  opened 
on  September  3. 

Funded  by  state  dollars  ob- 
tained under  former  Mayor  Art 
Agnos,  the  Drop-In  Center  is  a 
key  part  of  the  first  preventive 
public  health  program  in  the 
United  States  designed  to  re- 
duce public  homeless  deaths. 
No  other  city  in  the  cou  ntry  even 
counts  the  number  of  homeless 
people  who  die  on  its  alleys  and 
streets  each  year. 

The  Center' s  goal  is  to  reduce 
the  number  of  homeless  side- 
walk deaths  by  offering  those  at 
risk  a  safe  and  secure  refuge 
from  the  streets  for  a  maximum 


of  12  hours.  Access  to  other 
programs  and  services,  includ- 
ing transportation,  is  also  being 
offered. 

The  Center's  open-door 
policy,  optional  access  to  social 
service  programs,  and  focus  on 
reducing  homeless  sidewalk 


exposure,  guided  by  medical 
and  geographical  analyses  of 
past  deaths  and  trends.  Once 
clients  are  at  the  Center,  other 
programs  and  services  can  of- 
fer new  hope  for  those  most  at 
risk  of  dying. 

Located  at  39  Fell  Street  be- 


"77ns  is  a  beginning,  but  it  can't  handle  everyone  in 
danger  yet;  people  are  still  going  to  be  dying.  We  are 
needing  and  waiting  for  more  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
programs  for  them.  It's  like,  take  an  number  and  wait." 

— Bryan  Boyd,  Homeless  Task  Force 


deaths  make  it  unique  in  the 
nation.  Since  a  majority  of 
homeless  public  deaths  result 
from  alcohol-related  causes,  a 
temporary  refuge  from  the 
streets  for  alcoholics  is  expected 
to  save  lives.  Outreach  teams 
using  vans  will  comb  the  area 
for  those  at  risk  of  dying  by 


tween  Van  Ness  and  Market 
streets,  the  Center  has  been  con- 
troversial since  its  inception. 
Although  publicly  supported 
by  City  Hall  since  1988,  no  fund- 
ing for  a  site  and  staff  was  found 
until  late  in  1991,  despite  me- 
dia editorials  and  angry  dem- 
onstrations by  homeless  activ- 


Appeal  Deplores  Rats, 
Closets  as  Rooms 


Below  is  a  letter  to  the  City 
Attorney's  Office  (edited  for 
length)  written  by  Rev.  Glenda 
Hope,  the  director  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Network  Ministries  and  a 
member  of  the  North  of  Market 
Planning  Coalition's  (NOMPC) 
Housing  Committee,  a  watchdog 
group  trying  to  improve  housing 
conditions  in  theTenderloin.  Rev. 
Hope  appeals  to  the  City 
Attorney's  Office  to  force  CETF 
to  aggressively  pursue  the  Dahlia 
Hotel,  which  NOMPC  identifies 
as  one  of  the  13  worst  violators  of 
housing  codes  and  tenants '  rights 
in  l he  Tenderloin. 

A  group  of  tenants  and  activ- 
ists recently  visited  the  55-room 
Dahlia  Hotel  at  74  Turk  St.,  which 
about  two  years  ago  was  removed 
from  the  city's  Homeless  Program 
because  of  its  unsafe,  unsanitary 
and  substandard  conditiotis. 

When  the  City  Attorney's 
Office  took  the  lead  in  estab- 
lishing the  Code  Enforcement 
Task  Force  many  of  us  ap- 
plauded. The  Task  Force  is  in- 
tended to  get  comprehensive 
inspection  of  buildings  in  what 


are  known  to  be  "problem  ar- 
eas" of  the  city.  It  is  an  excellent 
idea,  still.  The  problem  is  get- 
ting it  to  work. 

For  example,  on  Monday, 
August  31,  I  accompanied  an 
inspector  from  BBI  with  three 
NOMPC  members  into  the 
Dahlia  Hotel,  74  Turk  Street.  We 
had  a  list  of  complaintsand  com- 
plainants which  had  been  sent 
to  BBI. 

The  building,  as  you  might 
guess,  is  awful.  Holes  in  the  wall. 
Plumbing  not  working,  leaking 
or  missing  altogether.  No  locks 
on  bathroom  doors.  Exposed 
wires.  Heaps  of  flammable  junk 
in  the  full  basement  but  only 
two  sprinkler  heads.  Garbage  in 
the  lightwells. 

At  least  three  linen  closets 
were  rented  as  rooms  for  $300  a 
month  even  though  they  lacked 
windows.  Smoke  detectors  hung 
open  from  the  walls.  One  eld- 
erly tenant  we  spoke  with  had 
no  mattress,  only  a  box  spring 
from  which  the  springs  pro- 
truded. 

In  response  to  many  of  these 
conditions,  the  building  inspec- 


tor said  over  and  over:  "Well, 
that's  not  in  my  area.  I  would 
have  to  call  [plumbing,  health, 
fire,  etc.  J"  Will  he?  Will  he  even 
write  up  all  he  saw  that  is 
within  his  area?  Anything  he 
writes  up,  of  course,  he  is  sup- 
posed to  follow  up. 

Then  there  will  be  grace  pe- 
riods given  to  the  landlord,  and 
extensions  and  appeals,  on  and 
on.  Meanwhile,  the  money  rolls 
in  to  the  hotel  owner  and  the 
people  continue  to  suffer. 

What  must  we  do  to  insure 
that  the  Code  Enforcement 
Task  Force  works  as  the  City 
Attorney's  Office  initially  en- 
visioned and  as  we  had  hoped  ? 
If  ever  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
"problem  area"  for  residential 
hotels,  it  is  sure  to  be  the  Ten- 
derloin. 

We  would  appreciate  hear- 
ing from  you  about  this.  We 
want  to  work  with  you  and 
other  caring  City  officials  to 
see  that  the  system  works  for 
the  most  vulnerable  among  us. 
Residents  of  the  Dahlia  Hotel 
are  truly  among  the  most  vul- 
nerable. 

The  Times  welcomes  re- 
sponses from  Dahlia  tenants, 
property  owners  Chnotubhai  and 
Ramubhai  Patel,  and  the  City 
Attorney's  Office. 


Paper  Penalties  Protect  Slumlords 


Despite  the  notorious  hous- 
ing conditions  in  Tenderloin 
hotels  and  apartments,  only 
three  times  in  the  last  five  years 
has  the  City  Attorney's  Office 
called  in  a  special  task  force  to 
force  landlords  to  comply  with 
housing  laws,  according  to  the 
Tenderloin  Housing  Clinic.  One 
hotel,  the  Hurley  at  201 
Leavenworth,  burned  while  it 
was  under  investigation.  Mat- 
tresses and  debris  in  the  base- 
ment caught  fire,  according  to 
Fire  Department  records.  The 
hotel  remains  uninhabitable  to 
this  day — more  than  a  year  later. 
Another,  at  270  Turk,  changed 
owners  during  the  investigation 
and  the  new  owners  made  the 
necessary  improvements.  Only 
one — 51 1  Leavenworth — was 
taken  into  receivership  by  the 
courts. 

Since  1987,  the  City 
Attorney's  Office  has  coordi- 
nated the  Code  Enforcement 
Task  Force  (CETF),  a  group  of 
five  city  departments  charged 
with  enforcing  city  housing 
codes  in  trouble  spots  through- 
out the  city.  When  the  Bureau 
of  Building  Inspectors  (BBI)  or 
other  departments  handling 
fire,  health,  or  police  services, 
receive  severe  or  numerous 

^    S^tfv^t  m2 


housing  complaint(s)  about  a 
particular  property,  they  are 
supposed  to  call  in  the  CETF  to 
conduct  an  investigation.  CETF 
has  the  power  to  crack  down  on 
negligent  landlords  by  declar- 
ing housing  substandard,  or  a 
public  nuisance,  subject  toabate- 
ment  and  even  condemnation. 
It  can  also  make  records  avail- 
able to  the  IRS  showing  that  the 
property  owner  can  no  longer 
legally  claim  the  building  as  a 


tax  write-off. 

The  CETF  is  not  yet  playing 
this  role,  claim  advocates.  Mas- 
sive red  still  tape  stymies  these 
efforts  to  improve  housing  con- 
ditions. The  time  required  for 
violation  notices,  appeal  hear- 
ings, reinspection,  and  filing 
other  paperwork  often  means 
a  landlord  can  ignore  the  au- 
thorities for  months,  if  not  in- 
definitely. 

— Josh  Brandon  and  Julie  Scheff 


JOB  OPENINGS 

Ad  Representative:  Work  for  The  Tenderloin  Times,  helping 
to  drum  up  advertising  as  an  advertising  representative. 

Duties  include  preparing  a  monthly  advertising  schedule, 
soliciting  ads  door-to-door  as  well  as  on  the  telephone,  and 
designing  and  creating  ads. 

Requires  a  friendly,  reliable  person.  Desirable  qualifica- 
tions include  past  sales  experience,  graphics  skills  and  famil- 
iarity with  Page  Maker. 
Pay:  wage  plus  commission 
Deadline  to  apply:  September  30. 

Managing  Editor  Work  as  part  of  a  team  to  put  out  a  four- 
language  newspaper. 

Duties  include  copyediting,  making  photo  and  story  as- 
signments, and  helping  manage  the  day-to-day  operations  of 
the  newspaper. 

Requires  knowledge  of  theTenderloin,  an  ability  to  work  in 
a  diverse  community,  and  very  good  copyediting  skills. 

Pay:  DOE.  Deadline  to  apply:  September  30. 

To  apply  to  either  job,  send  a  cover  letter,  and/or  cover  letter  to 
The  Tenderloin  Times,  290  Turk  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA  94102. 


ists.  The  site  selection  process 
for  the  building  drew  crowds 
of  residents  to  emotional  pub- 
lic hearings  and  pitted  mer- 
chants against  homeless  activ- 
ists. 

Public  concern  over  home- 
less sidewalk  deaths  first  be- 
gan in  1986  when  The  Tender- 
loin Times  analyzed  San  Fran- 
cisco Coroner's  Office  records 
and  reported  that  15  homeless 
people  had  died  on  the  streets 
during  the  previous  nine 
months.  Since  then  the  Times 
has  continued  these  annual  re- 
ports to  increasing  media  in- 
terest. 

In  December  1988  the  Times 
worked  with  the  Homeless 
Task  Force  (HTF),  the  city's  old- 
est organization  of  homeless 
people,  to  successfully  negoti- 
ate with  City  Hall  a  seven-point 
program  to  reduce  such  deaths. 

Although  city  officials  stud- 
ied homeless  death  trends  and 
launched  a  public  awareness 
campaign,  no  concrete  plan- 
ning for  a  program  took  place. 


More  than  1 00  homeless  people 
have  died  each  year  on  city 
streets  and  alleys  since  1989, 
according  to  Times  '  research. 

Bryan  Boyd,  HTF  Board 
President  and  member  of  the 
Coalition  on  Homelessness' 
Homeless  Death  Prevention 
Work  Group  which  helped  in 
the  design  and  site  selection  of 
the  Drop-In  Center,  was  cau- 
tiously optimistic. 

"This  is  a  beginning,  but  it 
can't  handle  everyone  in  dan- 
ger yet;  people  are  still  going  to 
be  dying.  We  are  needing  and 
waiting  for  more  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse  programs  for  them. 
It's  like,  take  an  number  and 
wait,"  he  said. 

When  fully  operational  in 
January  1993,  the  Center  will 
have  a  50-bed  capacity  with 
room  for  20  more  sitting  in 
chairs.  The  Center  opened  ini- 
tially with  12availablebedsand 
eight  chairs.  A  grand  opening 
with  Mayor  Jordan  is  tentatively 
scheduled  for  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. 


Anger  and  Hope  Fuel 
New  Grassroots  Efforts 


by  Josh  Brandon 

Five  new  and  independent 
grassroots  efforts  have 
sprung  to  life  to  change 
how  the  war  on  poverty  and 
homelessness  is  being  fought 
in  San  Francisco. 

Two  organizations  have 
been  created  by  homeless 
people  themselves,  both  at  the 
South  of  Market  Multi-Service 
Center (MSC)  at  5th  and  Bryant 
streets.  Action  and  Unity  for 
Latino  Homeless  (AYUDA, 
which  means  "help"  in  Span- 
ish) began  meeting  last  spring 
to  address  the  unique  problems 
facing  homeless  Latinos  in  shel- 
ters. 

Meanwhile,  an  even  larger 
group  of  residents  at  5th  and 
Bryant  — who  share  AYUDA's 
commitment  to  advocating  for 
jobs  and  permanent  housing 
for  homeless  people — has  been 
meeting  since  August  as  a  Resi- 
dents'Council.  This  group  has 
been  formed  to  represent  the 
concerns  of  shelter  residents 
and  to  fight  for  better  condi- 
tions in  the  Center's  200-bed 
shelter. 

The  other  three  grassroots 
groups,  the  St.  Anthony's  Vot- 
ers Project,  Victims  No  More, 
and  the  InnerCity  Low-Income 
Tenants'  Alliance,  have  taken 
up  the  fight  against  city  and 
state  ballot  initiatives  that  if  en- 
acted would  deal  a  severe  blow 
to  poor  people.  These  cam- 
paigns are  being  organized  by 
activists  and  advocates. 

AYUDA  held  its  first  meet- 
ing with  Larry  Cruz,  the 
mayor's  homeless  coordinator, 
in  August.  The  group  pressed 
him  to  post  Spanish-language 
signs  in  all  shelters  explaining 
how  to  obtain  General  Assis- 
tance and  housing,  to  establish 


a  "clean  and  sober"  hotel  for 
Latinos,  to  provide  more  job  and 
business  opportunities  target- 
ing Latinos,  and  to  end  police 
harassment  of  Latinos. 

Cruz  responded  that  since  he 
had  no  staff  or  budget  authority 
with  his  position  he  had  little 
influence  other  than  to  raise  the 
Mayor's  consciousness.  He 
added  there  would  be  no  money 
for  any  new  programs  because 
of  the  city's  budget  deficit.  Cruz 
ended  the  meeting  by  stating 
that  Latino  homeless  issues  were 
of  special  interest  to  him  and 
that  he  would  meet  with  the 
group  again  on  September  2. 

But  Cruz  did  not  make  that 
Sept.  2  meeting  nor  did  he  in- 
form AYUDA  members  of  his 
change  in  plans.  Instead,  they 
waited  in  frustration  for  him  for 
an  hour. 

The  MSC  Residents' 
Council's  first  victory  came  on 
September  3,  when  it  saved  60- 
year-old  William  J.  Mitchell,  a 
wheelchair-bound  man  recov- 
ering from  throat  surgery,  from 
being  discharged  from  the  shel- 
ter with  no  other  place  to  stay. 

Residents  Charles  Hopkins 
and  Steve  Kubota  arranged 
transportation  for  Mitchell  to 
Fort  Miley  V.A.  Medical  Center 
for  a  medical  referral  so  he  could 
extend  his  stay  one  more  week 
at  the  shelter.  The  group  also 
obtained  a  lottery  bed  ticket,  in 
case  the  referral  could  not  be 
given. 

Mitchell  may  not  be  the  only 
wheelchair-bound  person  dis- 
charged onto  the  street.  The 
MSC  staff  cannot  make  special 
provisions  for  discharging 
wheelchair-bound  homeless 
people.  The  Department  of  So- 
cial Services,  which  funds  the 

continued  on  page  12 


POSITION  AVAILABLE 


Community  Health  Outreach  Worker  for  AIDS 
Prevention  and  Education  Project.  Provide  outreach 
and  education  to  Southeast  Asian  refugees  in  the 
Tenderloin  and  throughout  San  Francisco.  Bilingual 
Cambodian/English  required.  Knowledge  of  AIDS 
and  familiarity  with  the  Tenderloin  preferred.  Part 
time,  flexible  hours  required. 

Send  resume  to: 

CSEARR 
CHOW  position 
875  O'Farrell 
SF,CA  94109. 


hdPPeNiN<a/ 

What's  up  and  When 


/ONcy  /ootWorK 


Lao  Lam  Troupe,  Folk  dance  and  music  from  Laos,  Sept.  26,  Golden 
Gate  Park  bandshell  between  the  Asian  Art  museum  and  the  Academy 
of  Science,  1:30  pm,  474-3914.  Free. 

Dancin'  in  the  Alley,  A  dance  performance  by  Pearl  Ubungen  with 
the  Vietnamese  Youth  Development  Center,  Sept.  26  at  Cohen  Alley 
509  Ellis  St.,  626-4504.  Free. 

Survival  of  the  Fittest,  The  Central  YMCA,  220  Golden  Gate  Ave,  will 
celebrate  the  grand  opening  of  its  new  Aerobic  Studio  and  Life  Fitness 
Room,  late  Sept.  885-0460. 


vi/ioM/  O  voice/ 

Translating  Indian  Memory,  an  American  Indian 
Contemporary  Arts  exhibit  featuring  new  works  by 
six  prominent  native  artists,  opens  Sept.  11,  5  pm 

with  reception  and  slide/lecture  presentation  at  7 
pm,  continuing  through  Oct.  31.  Gallery  hours  are 
Tues-Sat,  10-5:30,  685  Market  St,  Suite  250,  Monad- 
nock  Building,  495-7600.  Free. 
Hospitality  House  Art  Studio  Open  House,  a 
reception  for  the  public  at  the  only  community  art 
studio  for  SF's  homeless  and  low-income  residents. 
Hors  doevres  and  more  info  on  Sept.  22,  5-7:30  pm, 
146  Leavenworth  St.,  749-2133.  Free.* 

/tage  /creeN 

The  American  Short  Story  Video  Series,  unforget- 
table screen  renditions  of  classics  by  Willa  Cather  and 
Stephen  Crane,  Sept.  17  &  24,  noon,  Main  Library, 
557-4277.  Free. 


Kid  /tuff 


Art  in  the  Park,  Art  classes  for  youth  Weds,  Sept.  16- 

Oct.  21,  3:30-5  pm,  at  the  carousel  Room  of  the  Sharon 
Art  Studio  of  Children's  Playground,  Golden  Gate  Park, 
753-5210  or  753-7004  to  leave  a  message.  Free. 
Multicultural  Arts  Workshop,  a  hands-on  instrument- 
making  class  focusing  on  percussive  and  string  instru- 
ments from  around  the  world,  Sept.  26,  1 1  am-2  pm, 
Bayview  Opera  House,  4705  Third  St.,  824-0386.  Free.* 


poetry, 
pfo/e,  pro- 
test 

Emergency  Drive  for 
Healthcare,  a  send-off 
for  the  Bay  Area  contin- 
gent of  a  nationwide 
campaign  to  provide 
health  care  to  everyone, 
Sept.  19,  Civic  Center 
Plaza,  noon.  Sponsored 
by  Citizen  Action  and 
Service  Employees 
International  Union. 
Cowboys  Are  My 
Weakness  author,  Pam 
Houston,  reads  from  her 
work  at  two  separate 
events.  First,  on  Tues., 
Oct.  13,  at  7  pm  at  the 
Main  Library.  Next,  in  an 
event  presented  in 
conjunction  with  the  SF 
Bay  Area  Book  Fair,  will 
be  held  at  the  SF  Con- 
course, Oct.  17  &  18.  For 
info,  557-4277. 


Make*  A*Circus'  Tenderloin  Kidsof  all  ages  learned  clowning,  juggling, 
tumbling  and  stiltwalking  on  Sept.  19  at  Boeddeker  Park,  Eddy  & 
Jones  sts  Activities  began  at  10  am;  "Check  it  Out"  (the  company 
show)  at  1 2:30  pm,  followed  by  circus  skills  workshop  and  "Look  it 
Up, "  which  involved  Tenderloin  children  The  event  was  sponsored  by 
the  Tenderloin  Youth  Advocates. 


/ociqLizirV  /eNior/ 

Senior  Citizen  Art  Class,  Every  Tues.  1-3:30  pm,  Golden 
Gate  Park  Sr.  Ctr,  6101  Fulton  (nr.  37th  Ave),  666-7015.  Free. 
Tea  Dance,  a  monthly  event  at  the  SF  Senior  Center,  Sept. 
29,  1:30-3:30  pm,  481  O'Farrell  St.  $1  donation  requested. 


SERVICES  FOR  HIV  POSITIVE  WOMEN 
WE  KNOW  THE  SYSTEM  -  WE  CAN  H  E  LP 

ALL  SERVICES  FREE  AND  CONFIDENTIAL 


ITHEI 


AIDS 

HEALTH 
PROJECT 


476-0654 

OR 

476-3506 


The  Women's  Advocacy  Program  is  funded  by  the  San  Francisco  Department  of  Health  and  is  a  program  of  the  AIDS  Health  Project,  UCSF  at 

THE  CENTER  FOR  POSITIVE  CARE 

3180  -  18TH  STREET  AT  FOLSOM  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Food  Page 


meal  ticket 


1.  Angkor  Cafe  -  637 

La  r  kin  Street.  This  Cam- 
bodian Restaurant  fea- 
tures tasty  beef,  pork  and 
seafood  prepared  in  tradi- 
tional Cambodian  man- 
ner. A  variety  of  soup,  rice 
noodle  and  egg  noodle 
dishes  (wide  or  thin 
noodle),  are  available. 
Daily  and  house  special- 
ties are  listed  on  the  board 
every  day.  Price  range: 
$3.25  -  $4.25.  Open  7  days, 
8am  -6pm.  775-1313 

2.  Taqueria  La  Paz  - 

305  Turk  Street.  Authentic 
Mexican  food  prepared  on 
the  premises.  Enjoy  the 
warm  aromas  in  this  tiny 
taqueria  as  you  savor  the 
delicious  taste  of  burritos, 
tacos,  enchiladas,  chiles 
rellenos,  tostadas,  tamales, 
hand  made  tortillas,  and 
the  many  other  specialties 
prepared  by  the  Vargas 
family.  "Best  Guacomole 
in  Town."  Price  range:  $3  - 
$4.  Open  7  days  10:30am  - 
9:30pm.  673-7550. 

3.  Dottie's  True  Blue 
Cafe  -  522  Jones  Street. 
Dishes  from  scratch  and 
fresh  to  order,  including 
strawberry  pancakes,  yo- 
gurt, juices,  coffee  and 
soup.  Lunch  specials  offer 
pizzas,  pastas  and  more. 
Senior  discount  menu  is 
available  from  9:30am  - 
11am.  Price  range:  $1.25  - 
$8.  Open  7  days,  7am  - 
2pm.  All  day  breakfasts. 
Sat.  and  Sun.  lunches  from 
1 1 :30am  -  2pm  and  break- 
fast from  7am-lpm.  885- 
2767. 

4.  Due  Ky  Restaurant 

-  492  Ellis  Street.  A  top 
vote-getter  in  the  1 989  Ten- 
derloin Times  restaurant 
contest.  Items  include  cat- 
fish hot  &  sour  soup,  sea- 
food fire  pot,  and  barbe- 
cued pork  over  rice.  Price 
range:  $3-  $4.75.  Open  7 
days,  9am  -  9pm.  928-5 1 88. 


CilanrRo:  An  Hcr6  behind 
CDany  TcndcRloin  Cuisines 


by  Eric  Robertson 

Cilantro,  or  coriander  as 
its  seed  is  called,  has 
been  used  by  people 
across  the  earth  for  many  ages. 

Chinese  herbalists  believed 
that  this  herb  could  make  a  per- 
son live  forever.  Its  seeds  were 
among  the  funeral  offerings 
found  in  ancient  Egyptian 
tombs. 

Today,  the  herb  is  used  in 
the  Tenderloin  by  restaurants 
that  specialize  in  regional 
foods. 

Jesus  Vargas,  manager  of 
Taqueria  La  Paz  at  305  Turk  St., 
says  the  herb  has  a  cleansing 
effect  on  the  blood  because  of 
its  richness  in  chlorophyll- 
Vargas  uses  the  herb  in  many 


dishes.  For  making  tacos,  he 
suggests  simmering  the  meat 
with  onions,  bell  peppers,  and 
cilantro.  When  the  meat  is 
done  and  all  other  condiments 
are  piled  into  a  corn  or  flour 
tortilla,  he  suggests  sprinkling 
a  little  coarse  chopped  cilantro 
on  top. 

Across  the  Pacific  from 
Vargas'  native  Mexico,  cilantro 
is  used  in  Cambodia  in  both 
hot  and  cold  dishes. 

Bona  Sang,  one  of  two  chefs 
at  the  Angkor  Cafe,  located  at 
637  Larkin  St.,  showed  me  a 
wonderful  recipe  for  mild 
green  curry.  It  is  a  dish  I  have 
had  often,  but  haven't  gotten 
the  hang  of  making.  But  the 
essential  ingredients  are  coco- 
nut milk,  lemon  grass,  galanga, 


Authentic  Tacos 
This  recipe  was  given  by  Jesus  Vargas,  manager 
of  Taqueria  La  Paz,  305  Turk  St. 

Using  a  pound  of  beef,  this  recipe  should  feed  about  four 
people. 

Ingredients:  1/2  bunch  cilantro,  1  lb.  ground  or 
whole  beef,  1  bell  pepper,  1  large  onion,  garlic, 
pimento,  red  pepper,  salt,  flour  tortillas,  cheese 
(Monterey  Jack  or  cheddar],  sour  cream,  lettuce,  cup 
brown  rice,  and  1  can  refried  or  whole  pinto  beans. 

Directions  .Start  cooking  brown  rice  and  warm  up 
canned  beans  or  cook  from  dry.  P.S.  ■  you  can  make 


peppers,  and 
cilantro.  When 
blended  together, 
the  color  should  be 
something  like  that 
big  green  apart- 
ment building  on 
Eddy  Street. 

Further  west  to 
India,  the  cilantro 
seed,  coriander,  is 
used  as  an  integra 
part  of  almost  all 
Indian  cooking. 
The  manager  of  the 
New  Delhi  restau- 
rant at  160  Ellis  St. 
says  along  with 
cumin  and  tur- 
meric, it  is  an  integral  part  to  all  the  dishes  they  make. 

Look  for  cilantro,  also  called  Chinese  parsley,  at  any  of  the  local 
Southeast  Asian  groceries  or  at  our  very  own  "heart  of  the  city" 
farmer's  market. 


As  the  people  of  Cambodia  say  -  Anh-cheuhh-chnganhl 
As  the  people  of  Mexico  say  -  Bieti  Comidal 


your  own  refried  beans  by  cooking  up  a  batch  of  dried 
pintos,  mashing  them  up,  and  blending  in  a  little  hot 
lard.  Chop  all  the  vegetables.  Simmer  ground  or  finely 
cut  strips  of  beef  in  1/2  cup  of  water  or  chicken  broth. 
Add  bell  pepper,  onion  (save  a  little  for  topping),  and 
half  the  chopped  cilantro.  Add  salt,  red  pepper,  garlic, 
and  pimento  in  quantities  to  suit  your  taste.  Cover  on 
low  heat  until  the  meat  is  done  and  the  ingredients  are 
well  blended.  When  main  ingredients  are  cooked, 
warm  up  flour  tortillas  and  fill  with  rice,  beans,  beef, 
and  toppings  •  cheese,  onion,  avocado/ guacomole  {if 
you're  going  all  out),  sour  cream,  hot  sauce,  lettuce, 
and  the  final  touch  -  cilantro! 


Cilantro  in  Cambodia 
Green  Coconut  Curry 


This  recipe  was  given  by  Bona  Sang, 
Chef  at  the  Angkor  Cafe,  637Larkin 
St. 

Ingredients:  1  /4  bunch  cilantro,  3/4 
stalk  lemon  grass,  1  Tbsp.  chopped 
galanga  root,  3  green  chili  pepper,  2 
1 4-oz  cans  coconut  milk,  1  /8  cup  fish 
sauce,  1/8  cup  sugar,  pinch  of  salt,  2 

cups  white  rice.  Chicken,  beef,  shrimp,  fish  parts,  or  tofu. 

All  these  ingredients  can  be  found  at  local  Vietnamese  and 
Cambodian  groceries.  The  bottom  half  of  the  lemon  grass  stalk  is  the 
part  used  for  cooking.  Galanga  can  be  bought  dried  or  fresh  (of 
course,  there's  more  flavor  in  the  fresh]. 

Directions:  Cook  rice.  Boil  meat  or  fish  parts  and  set  aside.  Mix 
cilantro,  lemon  grass,  galanga,  and  chili  peppers  with  1/2  cup 
coconut  milk.  Puree  this  in  blender  and  mix  with  remaining  coconut 
milk.  (If  you  don't  have  a  blender,  chop  all  the  ingredients  extremely 
fine.)  Bring  to  a  boil  over  high  heat.  Quickly  stir  in  sugar,  salt,  and  fish 
sauce  ana  turn  off  heat.  Continue  to  stir  until  sugar  is  completely  mixed 
in.  Place  cooked  meat,  fish,  or  tofu  slices  into  bowls  and  fill  with  curry. 
Top  with  chopped  cilantro  for  decoration.  Eat  with  rice  on  the  side 
or  mix  right  in  the  bowl. 
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'Coffee  •iDonut^ 

•Sandwiches 

•  Ice  Cream 
and  more! 


6    S^>wi^  W2 


Law  s  Deli  Plus 

609  Ellis  St. 


Open  7a  m  -  7  p  m. 
Mon  -  Sat 


fL  ami  dry  Products* 
(ne?ct  to  'Dair  's 
^Speedwasfi ) 


Diic  Ky  Restaurant 

^  b2 


We  serve  all  kinds  of  Chinese  and 
Vietnamese  foods  such  as: 

•  Seafood  rice  noodle  soup  or  seafood  egg  noodle  soup 

•  Egg  mixed,  shredded  &  BBQ  pork  over  rice 

•  Imperial  Roll  &  BBQ  pork  with  rice  noodle 

•  Sauteed  prawn  with  pepper  and  salt 

•  Combination  chow  fun  or  chow  mein 

•  Sauteed  catfish  cooked  in  clay  pot 

•  Catfish  hot  &  sour  soup  •  Shrimp  &  jellyfish  salad 

•  Seafood  fire  pot 

Nha  hang  chung  toi  co  nhieu 
mon  an  Hoa  va  Viet  nhu: 

i 

•  Hu  rilu  hay  mi  seafood 


Chicken  salad 


Lau  seafood 


•  Hu  tieu  hay  mi  xao  thap  cam 

•  Canh  chua  ca  b&ng  lao 

•  Ca  kho  to 

•  Tom  rang  mu'8i 


•  Com  xudn  bi  cha 

•  Bun  cha  gio  thit  nJdng 

•  Goi  sda  t6m 

•  Goi  ga  xe  phay 


in  w    Lt        t  u 

•sutnn  fcuif  sufuioitinfriii 


AJBSSliSifiU  Sti  AJVtVStlJS 
491  ELLIS  STREET 

San  Francisco,  C A  94102 
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Open  Daily:  9:00  a.m.-9:00  p.m. 

(415)  928-5188 
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Mouse  10  A,  Street  264,  S.K.  Chutomu 
Local  Tel.:  23108. 


by  Julie  Scheff 

Local  Leader  Lost 
Michael  Casey,  Chang  Lok  Sin  and  10 

other  Local  2  union  members  recently  cre- 
ated a  quilt  in  memory  of  Tenderloin  resident 
and  former  Local  2  member  Ryszard  (Rich- 
ard) Strzelczak.  who  used  to  work  in  room 
service  at  the  Pare  55  Hotel.  Strzelczak  died  of 
AIDS  pneumonia  on  March  25,  1992.  "Rich- 
ard was  a  leader  in  his  department."  remem- 
bered Local  2's  Tho  Do.  "It  takes  a  very  coura- 
geous per- 
son to  be  a 
leader  in 
any  union 
organiz- 
ing drive 
but  to  be  a 
leader  in  a 
depart- 
ment 
where  the 

support  for  the  union  was  low.  was  not  an  easy 
task.  Richard  stood  up  to  fight  for  his  right  to 
organize."  Local  2  members  also  raised  about 
$180  to  send  to  the  SF  AIDS  Foundation  and 
to  the  Open  Hand  Project  in  memory  of 
Strzelczak. 

Another  Great  Mural 

Muralist  Johanna  Poethig  and  the  cura- 
tors of  the  509  Cultural  Center  are  at  it  again. 
Poethig  is  planning  to  create  a  large  abstract 
mural  for  a  wall  at  Leavenworth  Street  be- 
tween Turk  and  Golden  Gate  Avenue. 

A  Farewell  Party  for  Diana  Miller 

Diana  Miller,  the  director  of  the  Tender- 
loin Senior  Organizing  Project,  bids  farewell 
to  the  Tenderloin  where  she  has  worked  for 
many  years  to  improve  conditions  for  senior 
citizens.  Miss  Pearl's  Jam  House  is  the  place  to 
be  for  a  farewell  party/TSOP  fundraiser  on 
Sept  30.  Call  TSOP  at  928-8767  to  RSVP. 
TI's  Performance  Artists 

Dm  Russell,  thegreen-haired  performance 
artist  who  staged  her  controversial  "Death 
Threat"  performance  at  the  Tenderloin  Arts 
Fair  on  July  25,  is  one  of  two  artists  who  got 
started  in  the  Tenderloin  to  receive  an  award 
from  the  prestigious  Franklin  Furnace  Arts 
Fund  for  Performance  Art. 

Pearl  Ubungen,  a  performance  artist  and 
board  member  of  the  509  Cultural  Center, 
also  received  an  award  from  the  Fund. 
Ubungen  choreographed  a  dance  performance 
in  Cohen  Alley  last  summer  called  "Perfor- 
mance in  the  Gutter,"  and  is  scheduled  to 
create  another  dance  piece  with  Tenderloin 
youth  for  the  second  annual  Cohen  Alley 


SUPPORT 
OUR 

ADVERTISERS! 

TELL  THEM  YOU  SAW  TH  EM 
IN  THE  TIMES 


/Th  Quart  Jin 

Healing  Arts  Center 

A  Nonprofit  Clinic  Offering 
Acupuncture  &  Herbs  for 

•  Menopause 
•Smoking  Cessation  •  HIV 
•  PMS  •  Chronic  Hepatiiis 
MediCal  •  Insurance  •  Sliding  Scale 
Call  (4 IS)  861-4964  for  appointment 
1748  Market  Street  in  S.F. 
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k,  Phnnm  Penh,  Cumbodiu. 
26568 


extravaganza  on  September  26.  The  event 
will  benefit  a  community  garden  that  the 
509  Cultural  Center  is  planning  for  the 
alleyway  adjacent  to  their  center. 
TL  Teen  Wins  Scholarship 
Tess  Ventresca,  the  director  of  the  Ten- 
derloin Improvement  Project,  informs  The 
Times  that  Tracy  Thomas.  19.  has  just 
received  a  football  scholarship  to  pay  for 
four  years  of  schooling  at  the  University  of 
Idaho,  where  he  will  study  business. 
Thomas's  longtime  friend  Eric  Hansend, 
25,  a  clerk  at  Peer- 
less Hardware 
Store,  grew  up 
with    him  on 
Leavenworth 
Street.  "We've 
been  neighbors 
and  good  friends 
for  14  years."  said 
Hansend.  "I'm 
proud  of  him  that 
he  got  the  chance  to  make  it."  For  his  own 
part,  Hansend  is  putting  himself  through 
school  at  San  Francisco  State  University  by 
working  at  Peerless  Hardware  Store  on  the 
corner  of  Leavenworth  and  Turk  streets. 

"1  came  from  the  Tenderloin  and  I  came 
up  from  down  in  the  dumps,"  Thomas  said. 
"I  changed  from  a  guy  who  didn't  go  to 
school  to  one  that  graduated  with  a  3.3" 
Thomas  wants  to  open  a  sporting  good  retail 
shop  in  the  future.  "I  want  to  call  it  T.J.  after 
my  firstand  middle  names:  Tracy  Jermaine." 
Five-story  Mural 
Chip  Conley,  owner  of  the  Phoenix  Hotel 
and  recent  owner  of  the  Abigail  Hotel,  re- 
cently funded  muralist  Paul  Scofield's  work 
on  the  side  of  the  Phoenix  Hotel.  The  five- 
story  mural  features  cave-like  images  that 
the  artist  said  he  borrowed  from  the  work  of 
anthropolgist  Joseph  Campbell. 

Phnom  Penh's  "Tenderloin  Times" 
A  newspaper  in  Phnom  Penh  is  being 
created  in  the  image  of  The  Tenderloin 
Times,  thanks  to  the  work  of  none  other 
than  Sara  Colm,  former  editor-in-chief  of 
The  Tenderloin  Times.  Colm  has  been  living 
in  Phnom  Penh  since  leaving  the  paper 
more  than  six  months  ago  and  has  fashioned 
The  Post  in  the  Times  'image.  For  example, 
the  new  paper  contains  a  gossip  column 
entitled  "The  Gecko"  somewhat  reminis- 
cent of  "the  Tenderside."  The  Gecko  is  a 
lizard  found  throughout  Cambodia  that  "is 
privy  to  an  endless  array  of  tibdits  on  the 
events  taking  place  around  them,"  to  quote 
the  Post. 


Applications  Available 
for  lower  income  households 

111  JONES  STREET 
APARTMENTS 

Pick  up  applications  at: 

Dorothy  Day  Community 
54  McAllister  Street 
October  5-23,  1992 
10:00  am  -  7:00  p.m. 

or  by  mail,  write  to: 

The  John  Stewart  Co. 
2310  Mason  Street 
SF,  CA  94133 
attn:  J.  Lousteau 


October  5-16,  1992 


Amenex 

Insurance  Agency 

San  Francisco 
Auto  •  Life  •  Home  •  Business 

Motorcycle  •  Hearth 
•  CA  Auto  Assigned  Risk  Plan 
•  All  Types  of  Bonds 
•  Most  Commercial  & 
Professional  Liability 


Open  10  am -6  pm,  Mon.-Fri. 
Noon -3  pm,  Saturdays 

Call 
(415)  391-4491 


Shopping  for  your  convenience 
Parking  at  4ih/Mission 

•fr  Financing  Available 


How  to  find 
an  affordable 
home  loan 
that  can  open 
a  lot  of  doors. 


At  Citibank,  we  know  that  homeownership 
is  a  vital  part  of  the  American  dream.  We  also 
know  that  finding  the  right  home  loan  is  as 
important  as  finding  the  right  house. 

That's  why  we  offer  more  kinds  of  mortgages, 
with  more  options,  than  most  other  lenders. 
We  specialize  in  opening  the  door  to  afford- 
able home  financing,  based  on  your 
individual  financial  situation. 

The  way  we  look  at  it,  one  of  our  primary 
responsibilities— to  you  and  the  communities 
we  serve— is  to  create  an  opportunity,  where 
perhaps  there  was  none  before. 

So  call  a  Citibank  Mortgage  Office  soon 
to  let  us  know  how  we  can  help.  Remember, 
wed  like  you  to  think  of  Citibank  as 
opportunity  knocking. 


CITIBANK® 


MORTGAGE  OFFICES 
Northern  California:  Oakland  (510)  271-8558  •  Sacramento  (916)  484-6911 
Son  Froncisco  (415)  922-1190  •  Son  Jose  (408)  453-1350 
Southern  California:  Corona  (714)  371-7206  •  Los  Angeles  (310)  312-1560 
Orange  (714)  634  0931  •  Posadeno  (818)  796-8700  •  Torrance  (310)  375  0055 


LENDER    c  1992  Citibank  Federal  Savings  Bank  •  FDIC  imured  •  Certom  tevnctionsmayopply 
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Crossing 
Guard: 
A  True 
Lifesaver 

continued  from  page  1 

ceives  from  other  passersby. 

But  it  hasn't  been  easy  for  her.  As 
soon  as  she  got  the  heroin  add  icts  under 
control,  there  were  crack  dealers  emerg- 
ing to  make  trouble. 

"I  had  quite  a  few  of  them  arrested 
last  year,"  says  Dickey.  'They  see  me 
coming  and  they  say,  'here  come 
mamma,  we  better  go!'" 

It  takes  a  certain  magic  to  do  Dickey's 
job.  At  one  moment  she  can  be  fierce, 
the  next  gentle.  Dickey  sees  a  Hispanic 
child  who  barely  reaches  her  hip  step 
out  alone  off  the  curb.  She  takes  his 
hand  in  hers.  "I  like  you,"  he  whispers. 
"I  like  you,  too"  responds  Dickey. 

Today  she  is  preoccupied  with  end- 
ing the  dangers  she  sees  around  her 
children  ever)'  day.  "We  should  go  to 
the  mayor,"  she  urges.  "We  should  force 
the  mayor  to  clean  up  the  Tenderloin." 

Dickey  is  not  only  angry  at  the  street 
dealers  and  City  Hall,  but  also  at  her 
own  employer,  the  San  Francisco  Police 
Department. 

'They  [drug  dealers,  addicts,  and 
others!  shoot  up  on  the  street,  they  piss 
on  the  sidewalks,  and  the  cops  just  pass 
by — they  let  this  happen,"  she  says. 
"As  long  as  the  kids  are  safe  and  they 
get  through  this  madness  —  It  makes 
my  day,"  says  Dickey,  who  two  years 
ago  spent  a  portion  of  her  own  money 
to  pay  for  new  shoes  for  Tenderloin 
school  children. 


NHONG  HOC  SINH  TRUNG  HOC 
D£  NH1  CAP  COA  KHU  TENDER- 
LOIN Dill  Tl£U  CHUAN  LANH  HOC 
B6NG  GIAO  DUC 

Trong  nam  qua,  mot  to  chuc  cua 
khu  Tenderloin  da  cap  hoc  bong  cho 
thanh  thieu  nien  trong  khu  Tenderloin 
de  tiep  tuc  duoc  huan  luycn  sau  khi  tot 
nghiep  trung  hex:. 
Tu  khi  chuong  trinh  cap  hoc  bong 
nay  bat  dau  vao  mua  he  nam  1991,  Bay 

Area  Women's  Resource  Center  la 
trung  tarn  thUc  hien  chuong  trinh  nay 
da  cap  8  hoc  bong  voi  moi  hoc  bong  la 
500  My  Kim. 
Tieu  chuan  de  dUoc  lanh  hoc  bong 
la  phai  thuoc  han  tuoi  16  den  25  va 
hoac  la  hien  dang  cii  ngu  trong  khu 
Tenderloin  hoac  la  da  tung  cu  ngu 
trong  khu  Tenderloin  nhimg  hien  nay 
van  con  lam  viec  cho  mot  to  chut  vo 
vu  loi  nhu  la  mot  ngUdi  tinh  nguyen 
hoac  nhu  la  mot  nhan  vien.  Moi  hoc 
sinh  chi  ditoc  hifdng  hai  hoc  bong  va 
co  the  dime  hoc  bong  de  theo  hoc  mot 
tru'dng  huan  nghe,  mot  trUdng  thuemg 
mai,  hoSc  la  mot  trUdng  hifong  nghiep. 
Hoc  sinh  co  the  nop  don  xin  hoc 
bong  sau  thang  trUoc  khi  tot  nghiep 
trung  hoc.  Muon  biet  them  chi  tiet  xin 

hay  lien  lac  voi  Bay  Area  Women's 
Resource  Center,  so  318  Leavenworth 
St.,  dien  thoai  so  (415)  474-2400. 


Back  to  School  Spells  CI 

Excerpted  from: 

THE  BROKEN  ENGLISH  DREAM 

To  the  United  States  we  came 
To  learn  how  to  misspell  our  name 
To  lose  the  definition  of  pride 
To  have  misfortune  on  our  side 
To  live  where  rats  and  roaches  roam 
In  a  house  that  is  definitely  not  a  home 
To  be  trained  to  turn  on  a  television  set 
To  dream  about  jobs  we'll  never  get 
To  fill  out  a  welfare  application 
To  graduate  from  school 
Without  an  education 

-Pedro  Petri 


Tenderloin 

Youth 
Scholarships 

Since  the  summer  of  1991,  the  Bay  Area 
Women's  Resource  Center  has  administered  a 
scholarship  program  for  Tenderloin  youth  to 
pursue  training  after  high  school  which  has 
given  out  eight  awards  of  $500  each. 
To  be  eligible  for  the  grants,  applicants 
must  be  16  to  25  years  old  and  either  a  current 
Tenderloin  resident  or  a  former  resident  who 
is  still  involved  with  a  Tenderloin  nonprofit 
organization  as  a  volunteer  or  staff  member. 

Each  student  is  limited  to  receiving  two 
grants  and  can  direct  the  money  toward  trade 
school,  business  school,  college,  or  vocational 
school. 

Applications  for  the  scholarship  can  be 

filed  up  to  six  months  before  graduating  from 
High  School.  For  more  information,  contact 
the  Bay  Area  Women's  Resource  Center,  318 
Leavenworth  St.,  (415)  474-2400. 

-Julie  Scheff 

Below,  left,  is  a  Vietnamese  translation  of  the 
youth  scholarship  story. 


Children  enjoy  a  treat  outside  their 
home — "The  Green  Building." 


H  Uertical  Village  in  the  Heart  ef  the  Tenderloin 


by  Janice  Hui 

hen  16-year  old  Joey  Keo  wants  to 
visit  his  relatives,  he  doesn't  have 
to  leave  his  apartment  building. 
His  grandmother's  apartment  is  on  the 
second  floor.  His  grandfather  and  his 
aunt  both  live  on  the  third  floor. 

When  Giam  Nguyen,  a  resident 
apartment  manager,  runs  out  of  rice  or 
Vietnamese  spices,  he  knows  the  ten- 
ants in  his  building  will  gladly  helphim 
out.  The  building,  he  says,  is  "just  like 
the  town  in  Vietnam  where  I  used  to 
live.  People  know  each  other.  There  is 
sincere  sharing  between  neighbors." 

Both  Keo  and  Nguyen  live  in  a  bright, 
lime  green  apartment  complex  on  Eddy 
Street  in  the  Tenderloin.  Owned  by  the 
Indochinese  Housing  Development 
Corporation  (IH DC),  the  six  story  build  - 
ing  isa  unique  village  community,  home 
to  roughly  72  southeast  Asian  families. 
Half  of  the  350  residents  are  children 
who  can  be  seen  scampering  through 
the  clean  hallways  and  trotting  up  and 
down  the  stairs. 

Most  of  the  residents,  who  come  from 
camps  or  rural  villages  in  Cambodia, 
Laosand  Vietnam,  hear  about  thebuild- 
ing  through  word  of  mouth.  "I  am  told 
by  some  tenants  that  people  in  the  Cam- 


bodian community  in  Lowell,  Massa- 
chusetts or  in  the  Vietnamese  commu- 


and  curry,"  says  Sam  Keo,  60,  who  has 
helped  with  the  cooking  for  the  past 


The  building  is  "just  like  the  town  in  Vietnam  where 
I  used  to  live.  People  know  each  other.  There  is  sincere 
sharing  between  neighbors/' 

 — Giam  Nguyen 


nity  outside  L.A.  know  about  the  green 
building  here,"  says  IHDC's  director  of 
ten  years  Bill  Krider.  "It's  known  as  a 
good  place  to  start  out  in  San  Fran- 
cisco." 

The  waiting  list  to  get  an  apartment 
in  the  building  runs  two  pages  long, 
and  residents  stay  an  average  of  five 
years.  Only  five  of  the  80  apartments 
are  occupied  by  non-Asians,  and  most 
of  these  are  elderly  residents  who  have 
lived  there  for  over  a  decade. 

Every  year,  the  tenants  come  together 
to  organize  Tet  and  Cambodian  New 
Year  parties,  which  feature  live  music, 
games  for  the  children  and  traditional 
home-cooked  food.  Planning  these  spe- 
cial events,  which  take  place  in  the 
building's  basement,  involves  almost 
everyone.  "I  make  the  barbecue  beef 


seven  years.  He  also  works  as  a  part- 
time  janitor  in  the  building,  one  of  nine 
resident  staff  members. 

All  of  the  apartments  in  the  building 
are  studios  with  a  kitchen  and  bath- 
room. Some,  like  Joey  Keo's  family's, 
are  bulging  with  people.  All  nine  of 
them  crowd  into  a  tidy  500- square  feet 
apartment:  four  children  share  a  bunk 
bed,  the  parents  and  two  other  children 
sleep  on  the  floor,  and  Joey  sleeps  in  the 
walk-in  closet.  "Yeah,  we're  packed," 
he  says,  "but  we  feel  comfortable  to- 
gether. We  know  we're  lucky  to  live 
here." 

"No  other  place  is  bigger  and 
cheaper,"  says  Sharine  Ta,  20,  who  sta  tes 
her  family  is  "financially  incapable"  of 
living  anywhere  else.  Like  an  estimated 
60  percent  of  the  residents,  Ta's  family, 


hildTCT,  Children  Everywhere 

After  /chooL  prograM/  for  teNderLoiN  chiLdreN  aNd  Youtl 


Bay  Area  Women's  Resource 
Center-  3 1 8  Leavenworth 
Street-  Tenderloin  Children's 
Arts  &  Crafts  Program:  Mon- 
days from  3:30-4:45  at  the 
509  Cultural  Center;  Mondays 
from  5:00-6:00  at  Boeddeker 
Park. 

Boeddeker  Park-  Corner  of 
Eddy  and  Jones  Street-  Baking 
Class  on  Mondays  from  3-5, 
BAWRC's  Children's  Arts 
Program  on  Mondays  from  5- 
6;  Sports  Activities  on 
Wednesdays  from  4-6;  Mar- 
tial Arts  Classes  for  kids  5-18 
years  on  Thursdays  from  4-6; 
Movies  on  Fridays  from  3.30- 
6. 

Central  YMCA  220  Golden 
Gate  Avenue-  Afterschool 
Program  for  ages  5  1  /2  to  11 
years,  Mon-Fri,  2-6pm — 
includes  swimming  classes, 


homework  study,  self-defense 
class,  and  recreation;  Gitt-it 
Gyrlz  Drill  Team  for  middle 
school -age  girls — perfor- 
mances, community  services, 
tutoring  and  recreation  activi- 
ties; Basketball  League  for 
Teens -starting  in  October. 
Boxing  Classes/Self-Defense 
for  ages  5  1/2  up-Sats.  from 
10-noon. 


Stretching  out  into  the  hallway  outside  their 
studio  apartment  at  340  Eddy  St. 

which  includes  her  mother  and  seven 
brothers  and  sisters,  receives  welfare. 
Their  monthly  rent  of  $385  is  compa- 
rable to  other  non-profit  housing  com- 
plexes in  the  area. 

"Living  here  is  good  because  it's 
convenient,"  says  San-Vong  Ninh,  in 
Cantonese.  She  has  lived  here  with  her 
husband  and  three  young  girls  for  the 


Goodnews  Tenderloin-  302 

Eddy  Street-  Discipline  Club 
on  Wednesdays  from  7-8, 
Rallies  on  Fridays  from  7-8. 
For  additional  Fall  activities 
and  for  monthly  activities  & 
trip  information  please  call 
673-2992. 

Glide  Church— Glide  Edu- 
cational Center-  330  Ellis 
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Bill  Krider,  director  of  the  Indochinese 
Housing  Development  Corporation,  in  340 
Eddy's  playground. 


lives  on  the  first  floor,  takes  comfort  in 
knowing  that  the  front  office  is  staffed 
18  hours  a  day  and  a  clerk  keeps  watch 
in  the  lobby  at  night.  "Living  here,  you 
can  walk  in  the  hallways  without  feel- 
ing you're  going  to  be  jumped,"  he  says. 
"At  the  last  place  we  lived,  I  had  to  walk 
my  younger  brother  and  sister  down- 
stairs because  I  was  afraid  someone 
might  be  waiting  for  them." 

But  some  children  who  live  here  say 
they're  afraid  to  play  in  the  "backyard," 
a  narrow,  concrete  lot  where  the  1HDC 
recently  installed  a  sandbox  and  jungle 
gym.  "It's  dangerous  there,"  says  eight- 
year  old  Lina  Tran,  adding  that  tenants 
in  the  adjacent  building  yell  at  kids  who 
play  there  and  throw  objects  at  them. 
"My  sister  was  right  here  and  a  bottle 
came  out  and  hit  her." 

Many  children  find  refuge  in  the 
building's  basement,  a  small,  dimly-lit 
room  where  rusty  water  pipesand  wires 
crisscross  theceiling.  Some  kids  sit  cross- 
legged  on  a  makeshift  ping  pong  table 
and  play  card  games  like  "21"  and  a 


"  We  play  house  and  tag  here.  Sometimes  we  like  to  turn 
off  the  lights  and  play  ghost/' 

— Taiken  Ninh 


past  seven  years  and  is  expecting  an- 
other child  this  month.  "It's  close  to 
Chinatown  where  I  buy  food  and  close 
to  the  bus  stop  where  I  send  my  girls  to 
school.  It's  very  crowded,  but  we've 
never  thought  of  moving." 

Some  tenants  say  the  building  is  safer 
than  others  in  the  Tenderloin.  Phonn 
Sann,  a  shy  18-year  old  whose  family 
left  Cambodia  1 1  years  ago  and  now 


Cambodian  game  called  "Big  Red".  Oth- 
ers squat  on  the  worn  wooden  ramp 
leading  out  to  a  doorway  and  watch 
passersby  on  the  street.  "We  play  house 
and  tag  here,"  says  Taiken  Ninh,  a  bright 
nine-year-old  girl.  "Sometimes  we  like 
to  turn  off  the  lights  and  play  ghost." 
From  Drug  Nest  To  Family  Nest 
In  the  1970s,  the  building  was  a  haven 
for  drug  dealers  who  worked  out  of  the 


basement  and  backyard.  Then  in  1980, 
a  coalition  of  community  groups,  in- 
cluding the  Center  for  Southeast  Asian 
Refugee  Resettlement  and  Asian  Inc., 
formed  the  IHDC  and  purchased  340 
Eddy  with  a  $400,000  interest-free  loan 
from  Franciscan  Charities  and  city 
matching  funds.  Nine  staff  persons — 
all  residents  of  the  building — and  a  di- 
rector were  hired  to  maintain  the  apart- 
ments and  to  organize  the  tenants. 

The  corporation's  goal  was  to  pro- 
vide affordable  housing  for  the  rising 
tide  of  Southeast  Asian  refugees  set- 
tling in  the  Tenderloin  during  the  late 
70sand  early  '80s.  Today, 8,000 South- 
east Asians  make  up  one-third  of  the 
Tenderloin's  population. 

Vu-Duc  Vuong,  executive  director 
of  the  Center  for  Southeast  Asian  Refu- 
gee Resettlement,  which  is  no  longer 
involved  in  the  IHDC,  applauds  the 
corporation  for  providing  affordable 
housing  for  refugees.  But  he  says  it  has 
lost  sight  of  its  goals.  "Originally,  we 
wanted  to  use  the  building  to  empower 
the  Indochinese  newcomers.  One  way 
is  to  get  them  to  participate  in  the  man- 
agement of  their  housing.  Butthebuild- 
ing  is  being  run  primarily  by  non-South- 
east Asians  whose  interests  are  differ- 
ent. As  long  as  rent  is  affordable,  that's 
good  enough  for  them." 

IHDC  director  Krider  responds  that 
tenants  are  "always  more  than  wel- 
come to  join"  the  corporation's  nine- 
member  board  of  directors.  But  theonly 
tenant  currently  serving  on  the  board  is 
20-year-old  SharineTa.  As  for  the  other 
tenants,  Ta  says,  "A  lot  of  people  don't 
want  to  be  bothered.  They  want  to  keep 
to  themselves." 

For  Ta,  joining  the  board  has  been 
educational.  "I  get  to  see  what  a  non- 
profit agency  is  like,"  says  Ta. 


Street-  Activities  for  children 
ages  6-17;  Afterschool  Home- 
work Assistance  on  Mondays 
thru  Fridays  2:30-6:00;  Com- 
puters and  You  on  Mon- 
Thurs  from  4-6;  Girls  Scouts/ 
Girls  Club  on  Saturdays  from 
11-3. 

SF  Public  Library-Civic 
Center-Main  Children's 
Room-  Corner  of  Larkin  and 
McAllister-  Hours:  Mon, 
Wed,  Thurs  &  Sat  from  10-6, 
Tues  from  12-9,  Fri  from  12-6. 
Staff  of  the  Children's  De- 
partment is  open  and  can 
help  with  homework,  re- 
search, selecting  books  dur- 
ing open  hours.  Chess  Club 
every  Friday  from  3-6;  In 
September,  School-Age  Films 
on  third  Wednesday  of  every 
month  at  3:30  (Starting  in 
October,  they  will  be  on 
Thursdays  at  3:30). 

Tenderloin  Improvement 
Project-  220  Golden  Gate/ 
Central  YMCA-  Ages  11-14 
years  (6th,  7th,  8th  Grades) 
Job  program  with  stipends 
for  youth —  neighborhood 
cleanup  and  recycling  as  well 
as  group  activities  for  youth. 

Tenderloin  Recreation  Cen- 
ter- Basement  of  St.  Boniface 
Church  (Golden  Gate  be- 
tween Leavenworth  and 
Jones)  Ages  6-18  years. 
Homework  help  available 
every  day.  Indoor  activities 
on  Mon-Fri  2-7  includes 
roller-skating,  ping  pong, 
pool,  foosball,  puzzles,  bingo 
and  more.  Arts  &  Crafts  on 
Tues,  Wed  &  Fri  from  4-5:30; 
Movies  on  Wed  at  4:30; 
Video-Making  Class  on 
Thurs  from  3-6;  Sewing 
workshops  on  Tues  from  3-6. 
Softball  and  Football 
Leagues — Sign  up  at  Center. 

Vietnamese  Youth  Develop- 
ment Center-  330  Ellis,  #507, 
most  programs  available  to 
youth  from  any  ethnic  group. 
Tutorial  Program  on  Mon-Fri 
3:30-5:00  for  any  student 
under  18  years;  Employment 
On-the-job  Training  for 
youth  16-21  years  old; 
Mayor's  In-School  Pro- 
gram— employment  pro- 
gram for  youth  14-18  years 
old;  Asian  Youth  Substance 
Abuse  Program —  counsel- 
ing, crisis  intervention  and 
prevention  with  youth,  their 
families  and  service  provid- 
ers. 

— compiled  by  the  Bay  Area  Women  '$ 
Resource  Center  in  their  "Tenderloin 
Children  s  News. 
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VCR 
T,V. 
REPAIR 

Free  Estimate 
673-1356 


Ernie's  T  V.  Service 
503  Jones  St.  (at  O  Farrell) 
San  Francisco.  CA  94102 
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Low\Discount  Prices ! 

Complete  Selection  ol 
Artist  Materials 

•  Fine  Art 
Graphic  Supplies  •  Furniture 
San  Francisco  Oakland 

812  Mission         5301  Broadway 

at  Fourth  Si  College 

777-ARTS  658  ARTS 

FAX  777-1877        FAX  658-8409 

Open  7  Days  A  Week 
Mon.  thru  Rl  9  to  7.  Sal  9-30-WO.  Sun.  11-4 


GRAFFICK 
NATWICKS 

0  1  &  2  Color  Printing 

&  Customized  Continuous  Forms 

f  Lettcxiiead,  Envelopes 

&  Slock  Computet  Taper 

&  Business  Cards 

0  Newsletters 

&  Invitations 

0  Copies 

Clark  Naiwick,  Owner/Operator 
AFL/CIO  Member  40  Years 

■  '   ■ 

240  Golden  Gate  Avenue 
Sar.  Francisco,  441-0878 

(Basar.ent  of  S.U.I.U.  Buldir.g) 
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NOTICE  OF  SETTLEMENT  TO  CLASS  MEMBERS 
IMPORTANT  NOTICE  TO  PAST  RESIDENTS  OF  THE  CHRONICLE  HOTEL 

IF  YOU  STAYED  AT  THE  CHRONICLE  HOTEL,  LOCATED  AT  936  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA,  AT 
ANY  TIME  DURING  THE  PERIOD  MARCH  1 7,  1 986  THROUGH  JUNE  1 7,  1 991 ,  THIS  NOTICE  IS  DESIGNED  TO  TELL  YOU 
ABOUT  A  PROPOSED  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  LAWSUIT  THAT  WOULD  ENTITLE  YOU  TO  MONEY  IF  YOU  FILE  A  CLAIM 

PLEASE  READ  THIS  NOTICE  CAREFULLY!  UNLESS  YOU  FILED  A  CLAIM,  AS  DESCRIBED  IN  THE  NOTICE,  YOU  WILL 
NOT  RECEIVE  ANY  BENEFITS  FROM  THE  LAWSUIT 

YOU  MAY  GET  A  CLAIM  FORM  BY  MAIL,  OR  YOU  MAY  PICK  UP  A  CLAIM  FORM  AT  THE  CHRONICLE  HOTEL'S  FRONT 
DESK. 

Background  aboutthe  Lawsuit: 

Richard  Witwer,  Myrna  Nabih.  Lawrence  Oster,  Jack  Aaron,  Carolee  Marean.  Lee  Winn  and  Glen  Tate  have  filed  a  class  action  lawsuit  in  San  Francisco  Superior 
Court  (No.  904  288)  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  all  persons  who  stayed  at  the  hotel  during  the  period  between  March  1 7,  1 986  and  June  1 7,  1 991 .  The  lawsuit  was 
filed  against  The  Chronicle  Hotel,  Omega  Management  Group,  Inc. .  Vllabh  Patel.  Shantaben  Patel,  William  Landtbom,  Mark  Vogel,  Hohn  Gantner,  Vikram  Patel,  Kailash 
N.  Patel,  Babubhai  Patel  and  Laxmi  Management  ("the  defendants"),  who  are  the  owners  and/or  past  or  present  managers  of  the  Chronicle  Hotel. 

The  plaintiffs  claim  that  the  defendants  did  not  provide  adequate  living  facilities  at  the  Chronicle  Hotel,  and  that  they  refused  to  properly  maintain  and  repair  the  Hotel 
even  though  public  agencies  directed  them  to  repair  defective  conditions.  Plaintiffs  also  claim  that  the  defendants  reduced  the  services  previously  provided  to  tenants 
and  that  the  defendants  engaged  in  unlawful  discrimination  by  refusing  to  permit  residents  receiving  General  Assistance  to  have  guests.  The  plaintiffs'  action  sought 
money  damages  and  an  injunction  to  prevent  the  defendants  from  continuing  these  practices. 

The  defendants  deny  these  claims.  No  decision  on  the  validity  of  plaintiffs'  claim  has  been  made  by  the  court. 
The  Settlement 


After  considerable  effort,  the  plaintiffs  and  the  defendants  have  agreed  to  a  settlement  of  their  dispute.  Under  the  terms  of  the  settlement,  every  tenant  who  is  a  member 
of  the  class  and  who  files  a  claim  will  be  entitled  to  receive  damages  of  up  to  five  dollars  ($5)  for  every  day  that  she/he  resided  in  the  Chronicle  Hotel  between  March 
17.  1986  and  June  1 ,  1992.  The  exact  amount  will  be  determined  by  the  total  number  of  claims  submitted:  damages  will  be  $5  per  day  if  claims  for  70,000  or  fewer 
room  days  are  approved;  if  claims  for  more  than  70,000  room  days  are  approved,  the  amount  will  be  less  than  $5.  The  exact  amount  will  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  a  formula  spelled  out  in  the  settlement  agreement.  A  maximum  of  $500,000  is  available  for  payment  of  the  tenants'  claims. 

These  benefits  are  available,  however,  ONLY  TO  CLASS  MEMBERS  WHO  SEND  IN  A  COMPLETED  CLAIM  FORM.  The  claim  form  can  be  obtained  from  the 
hotel,  from  the  plaintiffs'  attorneys  (see  list  below),  or  from  the  claims  administrator  (see  below).  COMPLETED  CLAIM  FORMS  MUST  BE  POSTMARKED  NO  LATER 
THAN  Friday,  October  16,  1992. 

In  addition,  the  defendants  have  agreed  to  injunctive  relief  which  will  ensure  that  the  hotel  is  maintained  as  safe  and  decent  housing.  A  fund  of  $25,000  has  been 
set  aside  for  this  purpose.  The  eight  named  plaintiffs  also  will  receive  additional  compensation  for  their  individual  claims  sufficient  to  bring  their  total  damage  to  $1 25,000, 
including  their  claims  from  the  settlement  fund. 

If  you  choose  to  participate  in  the  settlement,  you  will  not  be  able  to  make  any  further  claim  against  the  defendants  based  on  the  claims  made  by  the  plaintiffs  for 
the  applicable  period  (March  17,  1986  through  June  1 ,  1992). 

The  precise  terms  of  the  settlement  will  be  posted  in  the  lobby  of  the  Chronicle  Hotel  for  at  least  30  days  prior  to  the  hearing  described  below. 
Reasons  For  Settlement 

Plaintiffs  and  their  counsel  believe  that  the  proposed  settlement  is  fair,  reasonable,  and  adequate  and  in  the  best  interests  of  the  class.  Attorneys  for  plaintiffs  have 
investigated  the  law,  facts,  and  circumstances  surrounding  the  claims  made  in  the  complaint,  including  undertaking  extensive  formal  discovery  and  inspection  of  publicly 
available  documents  and  other  informal  discovery.  Based  on  that  investigation,  they  believe  that  the  settlement  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  class. 
Notice  Of  Hearing  On  The  Settlement  And  Your  Right  To  Object 

The  Court  will  hold  a  hearing  to  consider  the  fairness  and  adequacy  of  the  proposed  settlement  on  October  22,  1992,  at  2  p.m.  (or  at  any  such  adjourned  times  as 
the  Court  may  without  further  notice  direct)  in  Department  t8  of  the  San  Francisco  County  Superior  Court,  City  Hall,  Room  472,  San  Francisco,  California.  If  you  have 
not  requested  exclusion  from  the  class,  you  may  appear  at  the  hearing  and  show  cause,  if  any.  why  the  proposed  settlement  should  not  be  approved  by  the  court.  No 
member  of  the  class,  however,  shall  be  entitled  to  be  heard  unless  a  written  objection  is  mailed  to  Beth  Loukas.  298  4th  Avenue,  Box  400.  San  Francisco.  California. 
941 1 8  on  or  before  October  7. 1 992.  Except  for  good  cause  shown,  any  objector  who  has  not  filed  a  timely  written  objection  will  not  be  allowed  to  be  heard  at  the  hearing. 
If  you  fail  to  serve  and  file  an  objection  to  the  settlement,  in  the  manner  specified  above,  you  shall  be  deemed  to  have  waived  the  right  to  object,  including  the  right  to 
appeal,  and  you  shall  be  forever  foreclosed  from  making  any  objections  to  the  settlement  or  any  other  judgment  thereon. 
Additional  Information 

If  you  wish  additional  information  about  this  notice  or  the  settlement,  you  may  contact  the  claims  administrator  on  Tuesdays  or  Thursdays  between  12  noon  and  5 
p.m.  The  claims  administrator  is: 
Beth  Loukas 
Claims  Administrator 
(415)  241-7355 

Or,  you  may  write  to  one  of  plaintiffs'  attorneys  at  the  following  addresses: 


CLAUDIA  W.  BR1SSON 
Attorney  at  Law 
345  Franklin  Street 
San  Francisco,  C A  94102 

LEAH  HESS 
Attorney  at  Law 
1840  Woolsey  Street 
Berkeley,  CA  94703 


RICHARD  M.  PEARL 
Law  Office  of  Richard  M.  Pearl 
685  Market  Street,  Suite  690 
San  Francisco,  CA  94105 

MARC  JANOWITZ 
Law  Offices  of  Marc  Janowitz 
819  Eddy  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94109 


The  court  papers  filed  in  this  case  are  available  for  inspection  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk,  San  Francisco  County  Superior  Court,  City  Hall,  3rd 
Floor,  San  Francisco,  California,  94102. 
No  Liability  For  Attorneys'  Fees  and  Costs 

In  no  event  will  class  members  be  obligated  to  pay  any  attorneys'  fees  or  costs  of  any  party.  Such  fees  and  costs  will  be  claimed  from  the 
defendants  in  a  separate  proceeding. 


By  the  Order  of  the  Court 
Dated:  July  20,  1992 


Stuart  R.  Pollack 

JUDGE  OF  THE  SUPERIOR  COURT 
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Urban  Myth:  the 
Pull-Tab  Hoax 

by  Neil  Scott 

Over  the  last  few  months,  many 
Tenderloin  residents  who  rely 
upon  income  from  recycling 
aluminum  cans  got  news  of  a  real 
bonanza,  or  so  they  thought.  Word  on 
the  street  was  that  the  pull-tabs  on 
soda  and  beer  cans  were  worth  more 
than  the  cans  themselves.  The  'in  the 
know'  recyclers  began  filling  2-liter 
bottles  of  pull-tabs,  each  supposedly 
worth  anywhere  from  $100  to  $200, 
depending  on  who  was  telling  the 
story. 

On  a  hot  Tuesday  afternoon, 
Clarence  Washington,  50,  a  former 
employee  of  the  Tenderloin  Self  Help 
Center  and  a  long-time  Tenderloin 
resident,  who  recently  joined  the  large 
number  of  people  who  recycle  to 
supplement  their  incomes,  sat  on  a 
bench  on  Boeddeker  Park.  As  he 
fanned  himself  with  a  newspaper,  he 
related  the  story  of  his  fruitless 
odyssey  from  one  recycling  center  to 
another  trying  to  exchange  four  2-liter 
bottles  of  pull-tabs  for  cash.  "Man,  I 
know  there's  somebody  payin'  money 
for  the  damn  things.  There's  too  many 
people  out  here  savin'  them  for  them 
to  be  worthless.  I  think  it's  because 
I'm  black." 

As  he  spoke,  a  small  group  of  other 
African  American  men  and  women, 
all  with  plastic  bags  and  shopping 
carts  filled  with  cans  and  bottles  drew 
closer  to  hear  what  was  being  said. 
One  young  woman  said  that  a  friend 
of  hers  had  told  her  she  could  take  the 
pull-tabs  to  the  recycling  center  on 
Rhode  Island  Street,  "My  friend  said 
they'll  definitely  take  them.  They  only 
paying  100  dollars  though,  not  150." 
Two  days  later  Clarence  was  seen 
again,  sitting  in  the  Park.  He  made  it 
clear  that  the  recycling  center  on 
Rhode  Island  Street  is  not  redeeming 
pull-tabs  for  money.  "I  went  there  and 
to  Safeway  too;  they  got  mad  and  said 
they  wished  they  could  find  out  who 
was  puttin'  out  this  rumor  so  they 
could  sue  him,  he  said. 

Michael  Craft,  office  manager  of 
the  Tenderloin  Self  Help  Center,  said 
that  he  had  been  saving  the  pop  tops 
because  a  homeless  person  had  told 
him  that  a  2-liter  bottle  full  of  them 
was  worth  $80. 

"There  was  a  flyer  going  around 
the  neighborhood,"  said  Craft.  "I 
haven't  seen  it  but  I've  heard  that 
there  were  two  recycling  centers 
where  you  can  go  to  get  these  re- 
deemed." 

Darryl  Dabel,  Northern  California 
Area  Business  Manager  for  Reynolds 
Aluminum  Recycling  Company,  said 
that  the  "pull-tab  hoax"  seems  to  have 
started  two  years  ago  in  the  New 
York/ New  Jersey  area,  working  its 
way  by  word  of  mouth  westward 
across  the  country.  In  February  of  this 
year,  recycling  companies  in  the 
Stockton  area  began  to  be  deluged 
with  recyclers,  primarily  Vietnamese, 
showing  at  recycling  centers  with  2 
liter  bottles  filled  with  pull-tabs  and 
expecting  $100  to  $200.  Since  Febru- 
ary, the  'pull-tab  hoax'  has  worked  its 
way  west  to  the  Bay  Area.  Dabel 
stated  that  the  "pull-tab  rumor  is 
completely  untrue.  The  rumor  may 
have  had  its  genesis  in  the  long-lived 
hoax  about  aluminum  pull-tabs  being 
exchangeable  for  time  on  a  kidney 
dialysis  machine  for  a  needy  person." 
Dabel  further  explained  that,  "no  such 
program  has  ever  existed,  and  in  fact, 
is  not  needed  because  insurance  and 
Medicare  pay  for  dialysis."  He  added 
that  consumers  will  make  the  most 
money  if  they  leave  the  pull-tabs 
attached  to  their  cans.  The  whole  can 
earns  its  California  redemption  value 
plus  an  increment  for  the  value  of  the 
aluminum. 


This  issue  marks  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  section  devoted  to  a  regular 
monthly  HIV /AIDS  awareness  Cal- 
endar, compiled  by  Ozzie  Santiago, 
a  community  health  outreach  worker 
for  the  Tenderloin  AIDS  Resource 
Center.  Listings  presented  here  are 
either  located  in  the  Tenderloin  or 
serve  a  low-income  clientele. 

compiled  by  Ozzie  Santiago 

Sept.  17,  7-9  pm: 

"Early  Intervention  &  HIV," 

Center  for  Positive  Care,  3180  18th  St. 

@  Folsom.  Presented  by  James  Abrams 

of  the  E.A.C.H.  Program.  Call  703-9878 

for  more  info. 


Sept.  23rd-  27th., 

'To  Heal  a  Wounded  Soul" 

A  5  day  conference  presented  by 

Glide  Memorial  United  Methodist 

Church  330  Ellis  St.  @  Taylor 

Workshop  topics  include: 

"Cultural  Factors  inTreatment  of  HIV/ 

AIDS  Patients"; 


"Health  and  Substance  Abuse"; 
"Homophobia  and  AIDS"; 
"Denial,  Fear,  and  Lack  of  Information"; 
"HIV  and  Sex" 

For  registration  and  workshop  info.,  call 
Glide  Church  at  771-6300. 

Sept.  27,  10pm: 

"Fun,  Fun,  Fun  at  the  Rubber  Club," 
Safe  sex  demonstrations  presented  by 
the  Asian  AIDS  Project  at  the  In  Touch 
Bar,  1548  Polk  St.  $2,  all  proceeds  benefit 
Asian  AIDS  Project.  Call  227-0946  for 
more  info. 

Sept.  30,  6:30-9  pm 

A  safer  sex  educational  workshop  pre- 
sented by  the  Filipino  Task  Force  on 
AIDS,  1540  Market  St.  (at  Van  Ness), 


Suite  275.  Free.  Call  703-9878  for  more 
info. 

New  Listing  of  Bay  Area 
AIDS/HIV  Services 

A  new  Comprehensive  Directory  lists 
allHIV/AlDSserviceagenciesin  1 1  Bay 
Area  counties.  Published  by  the  AIDS 


Service  Providers  Association  (ASPA), 
the  1992-1993  HIV  Referral  Directory 
has  over  400  listings  of  nonprofit  and 
government  agencies  providing  HIV 
testing,  AIDS  prevention  education,  and 
services  to  people  with  AIDS,  their  fami- 
lies and  friends.  Copies  may  be  ordered 
through  ASPA,  10  United  Nations  Plaza. 
Suite  200,  San  Francisco,  CA  94102.  Tel: 
241-5519. 

AIDS  Continuity  Care  Clinic  Opens 

The  goal  of  the  Western  Addition-based 
clinic  is  to  provide  early,  continuous 
and  comprehensive  care  for  persons 
with  AIDS/HIV.  AllSan  Francisco  resi- 
dents are  eligible  to  use  this  clinic  and 
fees  are  on  a  sliding  scale.  For  info,  call 
the  AIDS/  HIV  Nightline  at  668-AIDS, 
Monday  -  Friday,  9pm. -5am.  and 
Saturday  -  Sunday,  5pm. -5am. 

M  //  you  would  like  your  HIV  awareness 
listing  to  appear  in  our  calendar,  we  must  be 
notified  at  least  three  to  four  weeks  before 
the  first  of  that  month.  Contact  Ozzie 
Santiago  at  431-7476. 


The  Only  Card 


You  Need 


The  Pacific  Bell  Calling  Card.  One  Card  For  Convenient  Calling. 

With  the  Pacific  Bell  Calling  Card,  making  calls  away  from  home  has  never  been  easier.  You 
don  t  have  to  memorize  a  long  list  of  random  numbers  because  your  calling  card  number  is  your 
telephone  number  plus  a  4-digit  PIN  code  that  you  can  choose  yourself.  So  you  don't  even  have 
to  carry  your  card  to  enjoy  the  convenience  of  using  it.  And,  since  the  Pacific  Bell  Calling  Card 
is  accepted  by  the  major  long  distance  carriers,  you  can  make  telephone  calls  from  just  about 
anywhere?  without  having  to  dial  any  confusing  access  codes  So,  whether  you're  calling 
around  the  corner  or  around  the  world,  the  Pacific  Bell  Calling  Card  is  the  only  card  you  need. 
No  need  to  hassle  with  multiple  calling  cards.  The  choice  is  clear. 
For  more  information,  or  to  order  your  card,  call  1-800-PAC-BELL,  EXT.  354. 

*Intcr-*rrvice  area,  interstate  and  international  calls  arc  earned  by  a  long-distance  earner 

ONE    EASY   NUMBER.  ONE    EASY  CARD. 


TELESIS*  SERVICES  1 11111*1 

C  W2  PkiIk  ftrll 


pacificQbell® 

A  Pacific  Telesis  Company 


FOCUS  ON  HIV/AIDS  AWARENESS 


Grassroot  Empowerment 


continued  from  page  4 

MSC  shelter,  has  not  developed  a  dis- 
charge policy  or  procedure  for  them  to 
follow  for  the  physically  disabled.  As  a 
result,  MSC  staff  are  forced  to  provide 
only  shelter  for  wheelchair-bound  resi- 
dents for  seven  days,  with  the  streets 
often  serving  as  the  only  alternative 
when  they  leave. 

The  St.  Anthony7 s  Voters  Project  has 
registered  nearly  1,000  low-income  vot- 
ers to  defeat  State  Proposition  165,  on 
the  ballot  this  coming  November,  which 
attempts  to  cut  entitlement  programs 
for  the  poor. 

Victims  No  More,  a  group  of  indi- 


viduals from  a  wide  range  of  activist 
organization*! — from  ACT-UP/  Golden 
Gate  to  the  Green  Party — has  met 
weekly  since  August.  The  group  is  gear- 
ing up  to  defeat  City  Proposition  J 
(Mayor  Jordan's  anti-panhandling  ini- 
tiative), and  State  Proposition  165.  It  is 
also  seeking  the  repeal  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Police  Department's  General  Or- 
der J-5,  which  allows  the  police  to  use 
an  obscure  law  to  cite  homeless  people 
for  obstruction.  Victims  No  More  held  a 
demonstration  against  Prop  J  on  Sep- 
tember 14,  the  first  of  a  series  of  actions, 
and  is  considering  holding  a  Poor 
People's  Convention  after  the  Novem- 


ber election. 

The  fifth  group,  the  Inner  City  Low- 
Income  Tenants  Alliance,  a  coalition  of 
the  Sixth  Street  Tenants'  Alliance  and 
the  Tenderloin  Housing  Clinic,  hosted 
a  convention  August  27  in  the  dining 
room  of  the  Civic  Center  Residence  at 
54  McAllister  St. 

More  than  150  people  listened  to  or- 
ganizers explain  how  Proposition  H 
would  place  a  new  lower  cap  on  rent 
increases.  The  group  also  launched  a 
voter  registration  drive,  letting  people 
know  the  Democratic  Party  would  pay 
them$l  for  each  Democrat  they  regis- 
tered. 

Tenants  who  attended  the  conven- 
tion were  divided  in  their  reactions  to  it. 
Many  felt  the  same  as  Matila  Castro,  a 


four-year  Tenderloin  resident:  'This  is 
good!  We  pay  too  much  rent!  So  we  can 
win  the  right  not  to  pay  too  much  if  we 
get  more  people  Ito  vote  for  Prop  HI  " 

But  others  complained  later  that  the 
convention  was  disappointing.  Mayso 
Dixon,  39,  felt  that  "they  didn't  allow 
anyone  to  talk;  they  just  talked  to  us. 
We  need  more  improvements  in  the 
hotels  to  help  more  people  get  off  the 
streets  and  to  make  these  hotels  better 
than  the  streets. ." 

Time  will  tell  whether  these 
grassroots  efforts  will  take  hold  and 
grow  amid  pervasive  feelings  of  anger 
and  frustration.  What  is  certain  is  that 
these  groups  are  fighting  back  with  hope 
against  a  system  that  seems  not  to  be 
working. 
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Steve  Murphy,  PG&E 


Sophanarath  Ros 


Si  port  Keo 


Sophanary  Ros 


Don  Franklin.  PG&.E 


we're  building 
an  energy-efficient 
Community  together. 


PG&E  and  the  Tenderloin:  A  partnership 
that  began  more  than  a  century  ago.  Today,  we 
continue  to  work  together  for  an  active,  involved, 
and  energy-efficient  community. 

PG&.E  not  only  delivers  gas  and  electricity 
to  your  homes  and  businesses,  but  helps  you 
save  energy  everyday  through  special  programs 
offered  to  income-eligible  customers  that  cover: 

•  free  energy  education,  and  up  to  14  energy- 
saving  measures; 

•  special  discounts  on  energy  bills; 


•  free  energy-efficient  refrigerators,  furnaces, 
and  water  heaters  to  replace  older  appliances. 

We're  also  a  part  of  your  community 
in  many  other  ways.  We  give  electric,  gas  and 
earthquake  safety  presentations  to  Tenderloin 
community  groups.  We  help  merchants  in  the 
Tenderloin  light  their  storefronts.  And  we 
support  local  events  like  the  Tenderloin  Walk- 
athon,  and  organizations  like  Hospitality  House, 
the  Bay  Area  Women's  Resource  Center,  and 
the  North  of  Market  Senior  Services 


"Many  of  our  senior  citizens  need  reliable 
gas  and  electric  service  for  health  reasons -for 
special  medical  equipment  or  just  to  stay 
warm,"  explains  Vera  Haile,  Executive  Director 
at  North  of  Market  Senior  Services.  "Thanks 
to  PG&E's  instruction  and  involvement  in  our 
organization,  senior  citizens  in  the  Tenderloin 
know  how  to  use  energy  efficiently  and  safely." 

For  more  information  on  how  you  can 
save  energy  and  benefit  from  our  partnership 
with  the  Tenderloin,  call  your  local  PG&E  office 
at  (415)  995-5796  for  residential  information 
and  (415)  995-5600  for  business  information. 


At  your  service. 


SMARTER  ENERGY  FOR  A  BETTER  WORLD 
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PhotoPhil  Head 

Savon  Suy  (second  from  left)  and  her  husband  Nak  Suy  and  two  children  in  their  studio 
apartment  on  Leavenworth  Streeet. 
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R|yS>S]yisilJfritJon  (The  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  Bilingual  Education 
and  Minority  Language  Affairs  Division) 
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Ry  the  American  Psychological  Associa- 
tion. National  School  Association,  National 
Education  Association,  8  a  the  American 
Educational  Research  Association. 
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REFUGEES  STRUGGLE  TO 
SURVIVE  ON  WELFARE: 

Story  on  the  left  far  side  (with 
picture)  tells  the  story  of  Nak  Suy,  his 
wife  savon  and  two  children  who  live  in 
a  studio  apartment  on  Leavenworth 
Street.  Nak  Suy,  a  talented  graphic 
artist  hopes  to  open  a  silkscreening 
business  some  day.  But  for  now  the 
family  struggles  to  survive  on  their 
public  assistance  grant. 

At  the  end  of  the  month,  he 
must  borrow  on  credit  from  the 
Cambodian  market  down  the  block. 
Suy  worries  about  what  will  happen  if 
voters  pass  Govenor  Pete  Wilson's 
welfare  cutting  proposal  that  will 
appear  on  the  November  ballot. 

EYE  ON  EDUCATION: 

Since  the  summer  of  1991 ,  the 
Bay  Area  Women's  Resource  Center 
has  parceled  out  eight  $500  grants  to 
eight  Tenderloin  youth  to  pursue 
training  after  high  school. 

VIETNAMESE  AND 
CAMBODIAN  WOMEN  GATHER 
AT  MONTHLY  EVENT 

The  Chinese  Child  Develop- 
ment Center  is  hosting  a  once  a 
month  event  for  Vietnamese  and 
Cambodian  women.  According  to 
CCDC  Psychiatric  Socialworker  Kim 
Nguyen,  the  evenings  give  newcom- 
ers a  chance  to  mix  with  women  who 
are  more  accustomed  to  the  U.S. 
Nguyen  also  said  she  teaches  the 
women  to  cook  "American  food" — 
tacos  and  hamburgers — that  their 
more  Americanized  children  want  for 
dinner. 
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NATIONAL  LAO  KHMU 
SEL  SUFFICIENCY  CONFERENCE 

On  August  28.  29  and  30,  more  than  a 
hundred  Lao  Khmu  attended  the  National 
Khmu  Federation's  Self-sufficiency  Conference 
in  Richmond  and  listened  with  a  wide  range  of 
emotions  as  a  spirited  group  of  women  claimed 
their  independence  from  men. 

"In  Laos,  women  have  no  rights  and  no  influ- 
ence." said  Chansouk  Choulaphan.  a  young  wo- 
man from  the  University  of  Seattle.  "But  here 
in  America,  the  role  and  responsibilities  of  wo- 
men are  completely  opposite."  Only  one  of  the 
men  present  had  the  courage  to  vocally  defend 
traditional  customs — wherein  women  do  not 
work  but  rather  stay  at  home  and  obey  their 
husbands — and  his  voice  was  not  strong 
enough  to  subdue  the  cry  for  equal  education 
and  opportunity. 

Among  other  topics  discussed  were  employ- 
ment and  career,  parenting  in  America,  educa- 
tion, small  business  development,  public  assis- 
tance and  the  growing  number  of  youth  who 
are  allying  themselves  with  street  gangs. 

The  National  Khmu  Federation-based  in  Santa 
Ana — chose  Richmond  for  its  gathering  becau- 
se Richmond  is  home  to  some  2.107  Laotians, 
according  to  the  1990  census.  About  875  Khmu 
live  in  the  Bay  Area  among  some  2,000  state- 
wide. 

Richmond  has  experienced  racial  strife  bet- 
ween Laotians  and  other  ethnic  groups  in  the 
last  few  years,  which  Richmond  Mayor  George 
Livington,  touched  on  in  his  speech  at  the  con- 
vention."We  need  each  other  in  this  city:  Black. 
Khmu.  Vietnamese.  Lao,  or  Mien,"  said  Living- 
ston. "  I  also  invite  every  body  to  vote  in  order 
to  build  up  a  political  force,"  said  the  Mayor. 
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CM  Nghia  Tt*  Ban  Phat  Trien  Tai  Viet  Nam 


Phong  sp  ciia  Thuy  Vu 
Ban  dich  cua  Bac  Hoai  Tran 

Mot  trong  nhOfng  dieu  trPdc  tien 
ma  du  khach  nhan  thay  khi 
vieng  tham  Saigon,  Viet  Nam, 
la  sp  nay  sinh  rong  rai  ciia  nhPng  nha 
hang  mang  ten  tieng  Anh.  Nha  hang 
Ca-li-pho-nha  Ham-bu-go  toa  lac  ngay 
giCfa  khu  thPong  mai  ciia  Saigon  ban 
mon  hamburger  kieu  My.  Cach  do  mot 
vai  day  pho  la  quan  Shakey's  Pub  ban 
do  an  nhe  va  giai  khat  cho  nhPng  du 
khach  met  moi  va  doi  bung.  Day  khong 
phai  la  nhPng  nha  hang  con  sot  lai  sau 
Chien  Tranh  Viet  Nam.  Thay  vi  vay, 
nhOfng  nha  hang  nay  la  mot  phan  ciia  sP 
banh  truong  theo  dPbng  loi  hi  ban  6 
Viet  Nam,  la  nhu'ng  dau  hieu  tiet  16  cho 
thaiy  mot  hie  liipng  quan  chung  hang 
hai  loi  dung  quyet  dinh  cua  chinh  quyen 
Cong  San  ban  hanh  nam  1987  cho  phep 
tP  nhan  kinh  doanh  de  ctiu  vat  dat  nPoc 
ra  khoi  con  tuyet  vong  ve  kinh  te. 

Tai  Cho  Ben  Thanh,  cho  Ion  nhat  6 
Saigon,  hang  tram  nhPng  quay  cua  hi 
nhan  buon  ban  hau  nhP  tat  ca  moi  thu 
ma  mot  ngPdi  di  cho  can  mua:  nao  la 
trai  cay  va  rau  qua  hioi,  nao  la  lua  gao, 
quan  ao,  xa  bong,  va  bang  cassette  thu 
nhu'ng  ban  nhac  moi  nhat. 

Va  neu  nhung  ngPdi  di  cho  co  doi 
bung  thi  co  san  do  hang  chuc  nhting 
quay  do  an,  ban  nhting  to  xiip  nong  hoi, 
nhPng  mon  an  chien  va  nhu'ng  mon 
trang  mieng  ngpt.  Gioi  thuong  nhan  6 
day  cho  biet  rang  hp  cam  thay  nhe 
nhdm  han  khi  duoc  cho  phep  kiem  tien 
hi  do  ma  khong  phai  so  set  nhung  phan 
img  hi  phia  nhu'ng  tay  can  bo  Cong  San 

ma  Pa  cP  /an  triing  tri  nhu'ng  ngiidi 

giau. 

Han  la  ngPdi  ta  co  the  tim  thay  mot 
so  nhung  thuong  gia  nay  trong  nhieu 
lop  tieng  Anh  ma  hien  dang  phat  trien 
a  Saigon.  Hau  het  cac  hoc  vien  deu  nhin 
nhan  rang  ho  dang  hoc  tieng  Anh  de 
chuain  bi  cho  ngay  ma  lenh  cam  van 
kinh  te  17  nam  qua  cua  My  ap  dat  len 
Viet  Nam  dPoc  giai  toa.  Ho  noi  rang  khi 
dieu  do  xay  ra  ho  hy  vong  co  du  tieng 


Anh  de  buon  ban  voi  ngPdi  My.  NhPng 
nhu'ng  ngPdi  khac  thi  van  con  mo  den 
mot  cupc  song  6  hai  ngoai. 

Mot  nuf  hoc  vien  cho  biet:  "Toi  muon 
hoc  tieng  Anh  de  sau  nay  co  the  qua  My 
song." 

Van  de  cam  van  cua  My  khong  phai 
chi  la  mot  de  tai  pho  bien  trong  gioi  hoc 
vien  ma  con  pho  bien  ngay  ca  trong  gioi 
can  bo  cua  chinh  quyen.  Mac  du  da  co 
nhu'ng  quoc  gia  nhu  la  Phap,  Uc  va  Dai 
Loan  dang  kinh  doanh  tai  Viet  Nam 
trongvai  nam  qua,  gioi  can  bo  chinh 
quyen  cho  biet  nhu  the  van  con  khiem 
khuyet  chung  nao  ma  nhPng  co  so 
thuPng  mai  ciia  My  chPa  duoc  phep  gia 
nhap  vao  thi  truong  tai  day. 

Ong  Nguyen  Xuan  Oanh,  ngPdi  hing 
la  kinh  te  gia  tham  nien  cua  Qui  Tien  Te 
Quoc  Te  va  hien  nay  la  co  van  kinh  te 
ciia  chinh  quyen  Viet  Nam,  co  nhan 
dinh  nhu"  sau:  "NgPdi  ta  co  mot  cam 
giac  kho  chiu  la  vi  ngPdi  My  chu"a  den 
day.  Hoan  canh  van  chua  thuan  loi  cho 
mot  sP  hop  tac  quoc  te  chPng  nao  ma 
nPoc  My  chPa  tham  dp  vao." 

Mot  so  nhung  thPong  nhan  quoc  te 
cung  se  dong  y  la  nhP  vay. 

Gordon  Wu,  mot  trong  nhu'ng 
thuong  gia  giau  co  nhait  cua  Hong  Kong 
dPa  ra  lap  luan  nhP  sau:  "NgPdi  ta 
khong  the  den  dau  tP  6  mot  quoc  gia 
nao  khi  ma  nPdc  My  con  noi:  'NPoc  do 
khong  tot.'  Do  chi  la  mot  vain  de  ban 
nang.  Toi  nghi  rang  gioc  nhu'ng  khoan 
tien  Ion  cua  minh  vao  mot  quoc  gia  ma 
van  con  dang  co  chien  hanh  voi  My  la 
mot  dieu  dai  dot."  Gordon  Wu  hi  choi 
khong  chiu  dau  tP  vao  Viet  Nam  vi  lenh 
cam  van  cua  My  van  con  lam  cho  Viet 
Nam  rat  chao  dao  ve  mat  chinh  tri. 

Co  van  kinh  te  Nguyen  Xuan  Oanh 
muon  chong  lai  lap  luan  do  bang  each 
dPa  ra  mot  hinh  tupng  hiong  tu  de  so 
sanh  cho  viec  dau  hi  kinh  doanh  cua 
My  nhu'sau:  "Khibandendu  tiectrethi 
ngPdi  ta  da  an  het  nhPng  mieng  an 
ngon  mat  roi.  Ban  se  phai  an  do  thua." 

Thuy  Vu,  mot phong  ven  cua  KQED, 
da  di  tham  Viet  Nam  duoi  su  dai  tho 
ciia  Trung  Tarn  Dong-Tay  o  Ha  Uy  Di. 


Tenderloin's  Only  Crossing 
Guard:  Saving 
Schoolchildrenfs  Lives 


'Hay  chcr  rndt  chut  da  em  be!' 
Mary  Dickey  la  Idn  cho  m6t  em  be 
dang  di  nh  phong  qua  dtf otag  6  m6t 
trong  nhu'ng  nga  tii  d6ng  due  xe  c6 
nhSt  cua  khu  Tenderloin.  Chi 
Dickey,  mSt  ngu"6l  canh  tre  qua 
difafng  cua  khu  Tenderloin,  tr6ng 
chvfngcacemti^u  hpcrSt  din  mSt  ru' 
vi  tn  cua  chi  tren  gdc  difomg  Eddy 
va  Jones  khi  cac  em  phongbang  qua 
diicfngcirmdt  trong  nhu'ng  ch6nguy 
hi^m  nhat  cua  khu  Tenderloin  la 
m6t  day  ph6  ngay  tnidc  ch6  ngbi 
canh  chifng  aia  chi. 

Chi  Dickey,  nam  nay  dutrt: 
51tudi,  d^n  vol  c6ng  vi§c  nay  each 
daybfin  nam  sau  khi  b6n  tre  em  da 
bi  thi§t  mang  ngay  tren  gcx  ph6  do 
heflcgan  dd  Chi  Dickey  hanh  di6n 
nc5i:  "T6i  trdng  ch^ng  lu  tre  r^t  la 
dn  th&n.  Td  chxia  de'ma't  m6t  dufa 
nao  ca.M  Nha  Canh  Sat  cua  thanh 
ph6  da  rmidrt  chi  dd  coi  chu"ng  ch6 
bang  qua  dtfetag  nay. 


"Wait  little  one/' 
Mary  Dickey  yells  out 
to  a  youngster  poised 
to  race  across  one  of 
the  busiest  intersec- 
tions in  the  Tenderloin. 
Dickey,  the 
Tenderloin's  onlv 
crossing  guara, 
watches  like  a  hawk 
from  her  post  at  Eddy 
and  Jones  streets  for 
grade  children  who 
zip,  dash  and  jet  across 
one  of  the  deadliest  cor- 
ridors of  the  Tender- 
loin— the  one  block 
stretch  that  emanates 
from  her  perch. 

Dickey,  51,  came  to  her 
job  four  years  ago  after 
four  children  lost  their 
lives  on  or  near  that  cor- 
ner. "I  monitor  the  kids 
very  carefully.  "I  haven' t 
lost  one  yet,"  Dickey  says 
proudly. 


by  Thuy  Vu 

One  of  the  first  things  a  visitor 
to  Saigon,  Vietnam  notices  is  the 
proliferation  of  eateries  with  En- 
glish-sounding names.  Ca-li- 
phon-nha  Ham-bu-go,  located  in 
the  heart  of  Saigon's  business 
district,  sells  American-style 
hamburgers.  A  few  blocks  away, 
Shakey's  Pub  offers  refreshments 
to  weary,  hungry  tourists. 

These  are  not  places  left  over 
from  the  Vietnam  War.  Instead, 
they're  part  of  the  capitalistic 
boom  in  Vietnam,  telltale  signs 
of  a  population  eager  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  Communist 
government's  1987  decision  to 
allow  free  enterprise  to  rescue 
the  country  from  economic  de- 
spair. 

At  Cho  Ben  Thanh,  the  largest 
market  in  Saigon,  hundreds  of 
individually-operated  stalls  sell 
virtually  everything  a  shopper 
would  need:  fresh  fruits  and  veg- 
etables, rice,  clothing,  soap,  cas- 
sette tapes  containing  the  latest 
music. 

And  if  a  shopper  is  hungry, 
there  are  dozens  of  food  stands 
offering  steaming  soups,  fried 
dishes  and  sweet  desserts.  Mer- 
chants here  say  they  are  relieved 
to  finally  be  able  to  earn  as  much 
money  as  they  want  without  fear- 
ing repercussions  from  Commu- 
nist officials  who  once  punished 
the  wealthy. 

Some  of  these  merchants  can 
undoubtedly  be  found  in  the 
numerous  English  classes  crop- 
ping up  in  Saigon.  Most  of  the 
students  readily  admit  they're 
learning  English  to  prepare  for 
the  lifting  of  the  17-year-old  U.S. 
economic  embargo  on  Vietnam. 
When  that  happens,  they  say, 
they  hope  to  know  enough  En- 
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dip  hOi  hop  cho  phu  no  vi£t 

NAM  VA  CAM  b6t 

Trong  nam  qua  Trung  Tarn  Phat 
Trien  Thieu  Nhi  Trung  Hoa  da  to  chuc 
"Nhom  Hoi  Hop  Dong  Nam  A"  la  mot 
co  hoi  hang  thang  de  cac  phu  nP  Cam 
Bot  va  Viet  Nam  co  dip  gap  nhau  va 
tham  du  mot  vai  sinh  hoat. 

Chi  Nguyen  Kim,  mot  nhan  vien  xa 
hoi  chuyen  ve  tarn  than  ciia  Trung  Tarn 
nay  tai  so  615  Grant  Avenue  cho 
biet:  "Day  la  dip  cho  cac  ba  me  quen 
biet  va  giup  do  lan  nhau.  Mot  so  cac  ba 
me  da  6  day  lau  hon  nhPng  ngPdi  moi 


glish  to  do  business  with  Ameri- 
cans. But  others  are  still  dream- 
ing of  a  life  outside  Vietnam. 

"I  want  to  learn  English,"  said 
one  woman  student,  "so  I  can  go 
live  in  live  in  the  United  States 
someday." 

The  U.S.  embargo  is  a  common 
topic  among  not  only  students 
but  also  government  officials  as 
well.  Although  countries  such  as 
France,  Australia  and  Taiwan 
have  been  doing  business  in  Viet- 
nam for  the  past  few  years,  gov- 
ernment officials  say  the  picture 
will  not  be  complete  until  U.S. 
businesses  are  allowed  to  enter 
the  market. 

"There's  a  feeling  of  uneasi- 
ness because  the  U  .S.  is  not  here," 
said  Nguyen  Xuan  Oanh,  a 
former  senior  economist  with  the 
International  Monetary  Fund 
who  now  works  as  an  economic 
adviser  for  the  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment. "The  climate  is  not  that 
conducive  for  international  co- 
operation until  the  U.S.  comes 
back  into  the  picture." 

Some  international  business- 
men would  agree. 

"You  cannot  go  and  invest  in  a 
country  when  the  U.S.  says,  'Well, 
this  country  is  a  bad  boy,'"  Wu 
noted.  "It  is  just  instinct.  If  you 
put  huge  amounts  of  dollars  into 
a  country  where  America  is  still 
technically  at  war,  I  don't  think 
this  is  wise." 

Nguyen  Xuan  Oanh,  the  Viet- 
namese government  adviser, 
likes  to  counter  that  argument  by 
asserting  his  favorite  analogy  to 
U.S.  businesses:  "When  you  come 
late  to  the  feast,"  he  said,  "all  the 
best  food  has  been  eaten.  You 
have  to  take  whatever  is  left." 

Thuy  Vu,  a  reporter  with  KQED, 
traveled  to  Vietnam  under  a  fellow- 
ship from  the  East-West  Center  in 
Hawaii. 

den  va  co  the  giup  do  ho.  Chung  toi  ban 
vecachchamsocconem.  Doi  khi  chung 
toi  ban  ve  nhung  van  de  gap  phai  trong 
viec  nuoi  con— moi  van  de.  Hau  het 
nhung  ba  me  nguoi  Viet  deu  rat  la  rut 
re  va  ho  can  co  mot  co  hoi  de  gap  go 
nhau.  Toi  huong  dan  ho  cach  nau  nPPng 
mon  an  My.  Toi  huong  dan  ho  each  lam 
cac  mon  spaghetti  va  tacos." 

Muon  biet  them  chi  tiet  xin  hay  goi 
den  so  392-4453. 

Xin  xem  bang  ghi  nhung  chuong 
trinh  sau  gid  hoc  danh  cho  thieu  nhi 
dang  tren  trang  8  bang  tieng  Anh  ve  tin 
tPc  tPu  trPong.  (Mot  vai  chPong  trinh 
nay  dPpc  dang  bang  tieng  Viet.) 

Xin  xem  trang  8  ve  hoc  bong  danh 
cho  thanh  thieu  nien. 
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hOi  phu  huynh  vA  GIAO  CHtfC  vi6t  nam 


Phong  stf  cua  Bac  Hoai  Tran  va  Julie  Scheff 

Ke  ru*  1 5  nam  qua  cong  dong 
ngtfbi  Viet  da  xay  dung 
nhieu  doan  the  cong  dong  de 
dau  tranh  cho  nhting  nhu  cau 
thiet  yeu  cua  minh  cung  nhu"  la 
quan  tam  den  mot  the  he  tre  rat 
con  non  not.  Do  la  mot  the  he  tre 
bi  dan  vat  va  loi  keo  giua  que 
huong  moi  va  que  huong  cu. 

Mot  trong  nhting  doan  the  do 
la  Hoi  Phu  Huynh  Va  Giao  Chut 
Viet  Nam,  sang  lap  boi  anh  Do 
Kim  la  mot  giao  s\i  day  mon  Toan 
6  trung  hoc.  Nhung  gi  ma  anh  Do 
Kim  chiing  kien  trong  moi  trudng 
giang  day  cua  anh  each  day  bon 
nam  lam  anh  cam  thay  buon  tui. 
Khong  phai  la  tat  ca  cac  em  hoc 
sinh  Viet  Nam  deu  hoc  hanh  tot. 
Mot  so  thi  khong  den  lop  deu. 
Mot  so  thi  bo  hoc.  Mot  so  khac 
khong  theo  kip  bai  hoc  vi  tieng 
Anh  con  non  yeu.  Cac  em  co  gang 
bat  kip  ban  be,  nhUng  roi  khong 
theo  kip  va  bo  hoc  vi  tuyet  vong. 

Anh  Do  Kim,  giao  su  cua 
trudng  Lincoln  High  School,  hoi 
tudng  lai:  "Da  den  luc  phai  lam 
mot  cai  gi  do  cho  cac  em." 

Cung  voi  mot  giao  su  khac  la 
anh  Le  thuc  Lan,  anh  Do  Kim 
moi  chin  ngUdi  n€fa  bao  gom  phu 
huynh  va  giao  chtic  de  thanh  lap 
mot  Ban  Dieu  Hanh  va  sang  lap 
nen  Hoi  Phu  Huynh  Va  Giao 
Chiic  Viet  Nam  vao  nam  1988. 
Muc  dich  cua  hoi  la  day  kem  cac 
em  hoc  sinh  Viet  Nam  ve  mon 
Anh  Van  va  mon  Toan,  mo  nhting 
lop  hoc  ngay  thxi  bay,  nhung  lop 
hoc  he,  va  to  chuc  phat  thtfong 
cho  cac  hoc  sinh  xuat  sac.  Tat  ca  la 
nham  de  giup  do  cac  em  hoc  sinh 
Viet  Nam  thich  nghi  voi  cuoc 
song  6  My  va  thiet  lap  nhung 
moi  quan  he  giua  cac  bac  phu 
huynh  Viet  Nam  va  he  thong 
giao  due  6  My. 

Thanh  qua  Ion  nhat  cua  nhom 
la  nam  1988  khi  phu  huynh  va 
giao  chiic  hop  tac  voi  nhau  de  to 
chiic  dUoc  nhtfng  ldp  Anh  van 
va  nhung  lop  Toan  cho  cac  em 
hoc  sinh  trong  hai  thang  he. 

Hien  nay  Hoi  Phu  Huynh  Va 
Giao  Chuc  Viet  Nam  van  con 
hoat  dong  nhUng  so  thanh  vien 
trong  Ban  Chap  Hanh  chi  con  lai 
co  nam  ngudi  va  nhOmg  hoat 
dong  cua  hoi  chi  thu  hep  vao  viec 
phat  thudng  cho  cac  em  hoc  sinh 
Uu  tii  vao  cuoi  moi  nam  hoc. 

Sau  khi  da  no  luc  rdng  ra  bon 
nam  trdi  de  bao  ve  Udc  mo  cua 
minh,  anh  Do  Kim  van  con  tha 
thiet  vdi  hoi.  Anh  cho  biet:  "Neu 
toi  khong  lam  thi  ai  lam?"  Anh 
cung  dUa  ra  nhan  xet  rang  nhom 
cua  anh  co  the  phuc  vu  cong  dong 
ngiidi  Viet  (khoang  3.000  ngUdi 
song  trong  khu  Tenderloin  va 
35.000  ngiidi  song  trong  vung 
Bay  Area)  mot  each  httu  hieu 


hon  neu  nhii  cac  bac  phu  huynh 
tham  gia  vao  nhieu  hon.  Anh 
ndi:  "Chung  toi  can  co  nhting 
sang  kien  moi." 

Ong  Vu  Dtic  VUpng,  giam  doc 
dieu  hanh  cua  Trung  Tam  Tai 
Dinh  Cu"  Nhting  Ngtidi  Ti  Nan 
Vung  Dong  Nam  A,  cho  biet  rang 
ong  co  biet  den  Hoi  Phu  Huynh 
Va  Giao  Chuc  Viet  Nam  nay  va 
nhin  thay  nhu  do  la  mot  nhu  cau 
thiet  thuc,  nhUng  ong  cho  rang 
hoi  can  phai  lien  ket  vdi  nh€fng 
doan  the  khac  ma  cung  dang 
phuc  vu  thanh  thieu  nien  Viet 
Nam.  Ca  Trung  Tam  Phat  Trien 
Thanh  Thieu  Nien  Viet  Nam  va 
Trung  Tam  Tai  Dinh  Cu  NhOfng 
Ngudi  Ti  Nan  Vung  Dong  Nam 
A  deu  phuc  vu  thanh  thieu  nien 
ve  nhieu  mat  khac  nhau.  Chang 
han  nhu  la  ca  hai  to  chuc  nav  deu 
co  nhung  lop  day  kem  sau  gid 
hoc  va  Trung  Tam  Tai  Dinh  Cu 
cd  mot  chuong  trinh  giao  due 
dac  biet  ve  benh  AIDS  nham  cho 
cac  thanh  thieu  nien  Dong  Nam 
A. 

Ong  Vuong  cho  biet:  "Toi  da 
hy  vpng  Hoi  Phu  Huynh  Va  Giao 
Chiic  cd  the  chu  dong  hon  trong 
viec  xay  dung  cong  dong.  Toi  da 
cd  ngo  y  giup  hoi  nhu*ng  dtidng 
nhu  hoi  muon  phat  trien  doc  lap 
vdi  Trung  Tam  Phat  Trien  Thanh 
Thieu  Nien  Viet  Nam  va  Trung 
Tam  Tai  Dinh  Cti  Nhting  Ngtidi 
Ti  Nan  Vung  Dong  Nam  A." 

Anh  Nguyen  Khoa  Thai  Anh, 
giao  sit  mon  lich  su  va  mon  he 
thong  chinh  quyen  Hoa  Ky  cua 
trudng  trung  hoc  Mark  Twain, 
cd  nhan  dinh  rang  mot  Hoi  Phu 
Huynh  Va  Giao  Chiic  Viet  Nam 
la  mot  nhu  cau  thiet  thuc. 

Cung  giong  nhu  anh  Do  Kim 
la  ngUdi  da  sang  lap  nen  Hoi  Phu 
Huynh  Va  Giao  Chtic  Viet  Nam, 
anh  Nguyen  Khoa  Thai  Anh  da 
chiing  kien  nhung  thanh  thieu 
nien  Viet  Nam  bi  tach  ra  khoi  hoc 
dudng  va  di  tim  su  giup  do  theo 
nhting  phUong  each  tai  hai. 

Anh  Thai  Anh  than  phien:  "Co 
nhung  phu  huynh  phai  song  nhd 
welfare  hoac  gia  qua  ban  ron  vat 
Ion  vdi  cuoc  song  cho  nen  khong 
con  thi  gid  de  cham  sdc  con  cai. 
Lu  tre  di  tim  nguon  thong  cam 
trong  ban  be  va  ddi  khi  day  lai  la 
budc  dua  day  cac  em  di  vao  con 
dudng  gia  nhap  bang  dang  hoac 
bo  nha  di  bui  ddi." 

Anh  Thai  Anh  muon  thay  cd 
duoc  mot  Hoi  Phu  Huynh  Va 
Giao  Chiic  Viet  Nam  doi  pho  vdi 
nhting  van  de  nay.  Anh  dUa  ra 
de  nghi  nhu  sau:  "Mot  Hoi  Phu 
Huynh  Va  Giao  Chiic  Viet  Nam 
cd  the  dem  lai  nhting  hoat  dong 
htiu  ich  cho  hoc  sinh  Viet  Nam 
trong  gid  ranh  rang  cua  cac  em. 
Cac  em  can  phai  hoc  them  tieng 
Viet  de  cd  the  ndi  chuyen  dUoc 


vdi  cha  me.  Cac  em  cung  can  hoc 
ve  lich  stf  va  van  hda  nUdc  Viet  de 
thoi  khong  con  cd  mac  cam  ve  goc 
gac  cua  minh,  dong  thdi  cd  dupe 
co  hoi  vun  dap  long  hi  trong  cung 
nhu"  la  niem  hi  hao  ve  nen  van 
hda  cua  que  hUong  xii  so,  mot 
nen  van  hda  ma  ve  moi  phu'ong 
dien  vi  dai  nhu  bait  cri  mot  nen 
van  hda  nao  khac." 

by  Bac  Hoai  Tran 

Since  its  members  began  ar- 
riving 1 5  years  ago,  the  Vietnam- 
ese community  has  been  build- 
ing community  organizations  to 
fight  for  its  needs  and  to  care  for 
a  vulnerable  next  generation  of 
youth  that  is  torn  and  pulled  be- 
tween the  new  homeland  and 
the  old. 

One  of  those  organizations  is 
the  Vietnamese  Parent-Teacher 
Association  (PTA)  created  by  Lin- 
coln High  School  math  teacher 
Kim  Do.  What  Do  began  to  see  in 
his  classroom  four  years  ago  sad- 
dened him.  Not  all  Vietnamese 
students  were  faring  well.  Some 
cut  classes.  Some  dropped  out. 
Others  had  a  hard  time  under- 
standing class  lessons  that  were 
taught  in  English.  They  tried  to 
catch  up,  but  fell  behind  and,  in 
despair,  some  dropped  out. 

"It  was  time  to  do  something 
about  it,"  remembers  Do.* 

With  another  teacher,  Lan  Thuc 
Le,  he  invited  nine  others — teach- 
ers and  parents — to  form  an  Ex- 
ecutive Board  back  in  1988.  Their 
goals  were  to  tutor  Vietnamese 
students  in  English  and  math,  to 
start  a  Saturday  school  and  a  sum- 
mer school,  and  to  establish 
award  ceremonies  for  students 
who  excelled.  These  steps  were 
intended  to  help  students  of  Viet- 
namese origin  adapt  to  life  in  the 
U.S.  and  establish  ties  between 
parents  of  those  Vietnamese  stu- 
dents and  the  new  American 
school  system. 

In  the  summer  of  1988  parents 
and  teachers  banded  together 
under  the  Vietnamese  PTA  spon- 


sorship to  instruct  students  in 
English  and  math  during  a  two- 
month  summer  school. 

Since  that  time,  membership 
on  the  PTA  board  has  declined  to 
five  members  and  its  activities 
are  now  limited  to  awarding 
students  for  outstanding  achieve- 
ment at  the  end  of  each  school 
year. 

However,  Do  remains  com- 
mitted. "If  I  don't  do  it,  who 
will?"  commented  Do,  adding 
that  his  group  could  better  serve 
the  Vietnamese  community — 
some  3,000  in  the  Tenderloin  — if 
more  parents  became  involved. 
"We  need  new  ideas,"  said  Do. 

Vu-Duc  Vuong,  the  executive 
director  of  the  Center  for  South- 
east Asian  Refugee 
Resettlement(CSEARR),  said  he 
sees  a  need  for  a  Vietnamese  PTA, 
but  that  the  PTA  needs  to  band 
together  with  other  organizations 
serving  Vietnamese  youth.  Both 
the  Vietnamese  Youth  Develop- 
ment Center(VYDC)  and  his 
CSEARR  serve  youth  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  For  example,  CSEARR 
and  VYDC  have  after-  school  tu- 
torial sessions  and  CSEARR  has 
a  special  AIDS  education  pro- 
gram targeting  Southeast  Asian 
teenagers. 

Thai  Anh  Nguyen,  a  teacher  of 
U.S.  History  and  American  gov- 
ernment at  Mark  Twain  High 
School,  said  he  sees  a  need  for  an 
active  Vietnamese  PTA. 

Like  the  Vietnamese  PTA 
founder  Do,  Nguyen  observes 
Vietnamese  young  people  being 
shut  out  from  school  and  crying 
out  for  help  in  destrutive  ways. 

"Parents  are  either  on  welfare 
or  struggle  hard  to  scrape  to- 
gether a  living,  therefore  they 
do  not  have  much  time  for  their 
children,"  laments  Nguyen. 
"Their  children  seek  sympathy 
from  friends,  and  this  is  some- 
times the  first  step  toward  join- 
ing gangs  or  running  away  from 
home." 

Nguyen  would  like  to  see  a 
Vietnamese  PTA  that  tackles 
those  issues.  "A  Vietnamese  PTA 
could  provide  some  useful  ac- 
tivities for  Vietnamese  students 
during  their  free  time,"  said 
Nguyen.  "They  need  to  study 
more  Vietnamese  so  they  can 
communicate  with  their  parents. 
They  need  to  study  Vietnamese 
culture  and  history  so  that  they 
no  longer  feel  ashamed  about 
their  origin  and  begin  to  build  up 
their  self-esteem  in  a  new  cul- 
ture." 
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